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OUR  PROSPECTS  FOR  1871. 

It  is  a  subject  of  self-gratulation  to  know  that 
our  subscription  list  for  the  present  year  has  in- 
creased so  largely,  and  still  increasing.  If  our 
friends  would  only  make  a  slight  exertion,  our  list 
would  be  doubled  in  a  short  time,  and  we  should 
thereby  be  enabled  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our 
editorial  corps,  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  and 
usefulness  of  the  Maryland  Farmer.  It  is  our  aim 
to  make  this  journal  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
Agricultural  monthly  in  the  whole  country.  No 
effort  on  our  part  shall  be  wanting,  and  we  confi- 
dently bespeak  the  i^aying  support  of  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States,  but  especially  of  Maryland, 
with  whose  interests  we  are  identified,  and  to  which 
our  journal  shall  be  zealously  devoted.  In  this 
connection  we  would  remind  our  subscribers  that 
the  terms  are  casJi^  and  what  is  a  trifle  to  each  indi- 
vidual is  in  the  aggregate  an  important  matter  to 
us;  for  without  prompt  pay  on  the  part  of  sub- 
scribers we  are  necessarily  embarrassed  in  rendering 
the  paper  what  is  expected  by  our  friends  and  what 
we  intend  to  make  it — a  paper  worthy  of  the  sup- 
port of  enlightened  agriculturists,  and  reflecting 
credit  upon  the  emporium  of  Marjland,  as  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  the  land, 
whose  toil  contributes  so  largely  to  the  welfare  of 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  Identified  as  is  the  interests 
of  our  great  city  with  the  agriculture  of  the  State, 
our  merchants  should  cheerfully  give  their  aid  in 
support  of  a  first-class  Journal  devoted  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  that  important  pursuit,  on  which  all 
other  industries  and  avocations  mainly  depend. 


Beside  the  immense  quantities  of  field  and  garden 
products  brought  to  this  market,  trom  the  selling, 
buying  and  manufacturing  of  which  thousands  de- 
rive their  sustenance,  and  often  ma.ke  fortunes,  the 
growers  of  these  products  expend  with  our  people 
nearly  all  they  realize  from  their  sales.  The  Agri- 
cultural Fair  and  the  Races  add  also  immensely  to 
the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  our  citizens, 
by  attracting  thousands  of  strangers,  whose  sojourn 
benefits  all  classes,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  very 
large  amount.  Hence  it  behooves  every  citizen  to 
foster  any  enterprise  which  is  designed  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  Agriculture. 


Farmers,  Support  Torn*  own  Paper. 

Farmers  of  Maryland  should  take  a  pride  in  giv- 
ing a  hearty  support  to  the  only  agricultural  maga- 
zine in  their  State.  The  "Maryland  Farmer" 
commences  its  eighth  volume  with  this  number,  when 
every  farmer  in  the  State  should  be  enrolled  on  its 
books — and  can  be,  by  sending  us  the  trifling  sum 
of  $1.50 — thereby  securing  a  first-class  agricultural 
book  of  480  large  octavo  pages,  treating  upon 
agriculture  and  its  kindred  sciences.  We  are  now 
making  an  effort  to  swell  our  circulation  to  12,000 
for  1871.  Will  our  friends  throughout  the  country 
second  our  efforts  by  a  personal  interest  in  securing 
subscriptions  ?  Clubs  of  five  and  upwards  supplied 
at  $1  each — making  it  the  cheapest,  as  it  is  the  best, 
agricultural  magazine  in  the  country. 


RE^fEWALS. 

The  subscription  time  of  a  large  number  of  our 
readers  expired  with  the  December  number  of  the 
Farmer.  Money  sent  in  any  time  during  January 
will  be  properly  credited  and  subscriptions  extend-^ 
ed  accordingly. 
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THE  INTERJfATIOJ^AL  IMMIGRATION 
ASSOCIATIOiV. 

The  association  which  met  at  Raine's  Hall  in  pur- 
suance of  a  special  call  for  that  purpose,  was  attend- 
ed by  delegates  from  all  the  wards  of  the  city,  and 
nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  Gov.  Bowie 
presided,  and  Messrs.  Hoblitzell  and  Smith  were  ap- 
pointed Secretaries.  The  resolutions  adopted  were 
first  to  disseminate  among  the  people  of  the  State, 
an  address  setting  forth  the  views  and  purposes  of 
the  association,  and  next,  to  petition  the  Lef^islature 
for  an  appropriation  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  for  which  the 
association  has  been  organized. 

There  was  evidently  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  delegates  present,  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
priety of  asking  the  Legislature  for  so  large  a  sum  ; 
but  this  resolution  was  passed  under  the  operation 
of  the  previous  question.  In  regard  to  the  advisa- 
bility of  promoting  immigration  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State,  and  by  means  of  fitting  agents  abroad 
and  at  home,  there  was  no  diflFerence  of  opinion 
whatever.  But,  in  respect  to  the  working  details 
of  the  scheme,  much  might  have  been  said  which 
would  have  thrown  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  a 
subject,  upon  which  all  were  interested  ;  but  upon 
which  the  delegates  themselves  were  evidently  not 
agreed.  The  proposition  to  organise  county  associa- 
tions in  connection  with  the  central  organization 
was  a  good  one,  if  it  can  be  efficiently  carried  out. 
This  however  we  doubt — the  multiplicity  of  agen- 
cies will  we  fear  complicate  the  operations,  which 
should  be  as  simple  and  direct  as  possible.  How- 
ever, it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  is  possible  to 
get  up  and  maintain  in  these  branch  associations  the 
necessary  vigor  to  render  them  useful  adjuncts,  and 
also  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  elements  which  we 
fear  would  thus  disturb  the  action  of  the  main  body. 
Still,  the  thing  is  an  experiment,  and  there  is  no 
harm  in  trying  it. 

But  there  are  other  things  to  be  considered.  If 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  two  hundred  thous- 
and dollars  to  be  asked  of  the  Legislature,  is  to  be 
a  clear  grant  of  that  sum,  there  is  likely  to  be  op- 
position to  it,  unless  it  can  be  conclusively  shown 
that  its  expenditure  will  result  in  a  permanent  gain 
to  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Legislature 
should  agree  to  advance  a  certain  sum  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  association,  on  the  principle  of  a 
loan,  to  be  repaid  to  the  State  out  of  the  labor  of 
those  who  may  thus  be  assisted,  this  reimbursement 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  employers  of  such  assisted 
immigrants,  a  much  smaller  sum  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  if  the  same  process  of  refunding  to 
the  State  and  reissuing  to  the  association,  to  assist 
fresh  immigrants  were  continued  from  year  to  year. 


In  this  way  too,  the  State  would  really  be  at  no 
other  expense  then  that  of  agencies,  because  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  advanced  would  be  paid  back 
to  the  Treasury  whenever  the  association  ceased 
from  its  labors,  or  immigration  dropped  off. 

Again,  it  is  of  no  use  to  bring  immigrants  into 
the  State  unless  they  can  either  find  lands  they  can 
purchase  at  reasonable  rates,  or  employers  who  will 
at  once  receive  them  as  laborers.  These  two  points 
deserve  to  be  maturely  considered  ;  for  on  their 
satisfactory  solution  the  success  of  the  movement 
depends.  If,  then,  the  owners  of  large  bodies  of 
lands  would  agree  to  throw  a  part  of  them  into  a 
common  stock,  at  fixed  prices,  according  to  loca- 
tion, and  bind  themselves  to  sell  those  lands  at  the 
prices  specified,  and  on  such  terms  as  will  offer  in- 
ducements for  their  purchase  by  immigrants  bring- 
ing with  them  some  small  means  and  much  indus- 
try, half  the  difficulty  of  promoting  immigration 
to  this  State  will  at  once  be  overcome.  Moreover, 
such  immigrants  will  not  require  State  assistance, 
for  they  will  naturally  be  of  a  class  capable  of  pay- 
ing their  own  passage  money.  If  colonies  were 
thus  formed  in  our  least  populated  counties,  they 
would  constitute  nuclei  around  which  other  immi- 
grants would  cluster,  and  thus  the  land-owners 
would  find  in  the  increased  value  of  the  remainder 
of  their  lands  an  ample  compensation  for  the  lower 
price  they  agreed  to  take  for  those  they  threw  into 
a  common  stock  with  a  view  to  attract  immigrants 
to  them. 

In  respect  to  men  engaged  to  serve  as  field  labor- 
ers on  wages,  there  will  certainly  be  no  difficulty 
in  placing  them — so  also  with  domestic  servants. — 
But  in  these  cases  there  ought  to  be  some  contract 
entered  into  whereby  they  should  bind  themselves 
to  remain  in  the  State,  and  work  for  the  people  of 
the  State,  for  a  certain  specified  time,  and  not  wan- 
der off  into  other  States  after  having  their  passage 
paid  to  Maryland  out  of  the  State  Treasury.  If 
they  determine  to  go  elsewhere,  after  reaching  here, 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  until  they  had 
repaid  to  the  State  from  their  wages  of  labor,  or 
through  the  assistance  of  their  friends  or  country- 
men, the  entire  amount,  principal  and  interest, 
which  the  State,  through  it  agents,  had  advanced 
for  them. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  and  suggestions  because 
we  believe  them  to  be  timely,  and  because  we  also 
believe  that  some  such  arrangements  must  be  enter- 
ed into  before  immigration  can  be  rendered  success- 
ful by  the  Association,  or  beneficial  to  the  State 
itself. 


Ten  farmers  in  Virginia  unite  in  the  statement, 
that  a  crop  of  oats  does  not  take  anything  from  the 
richness  of  the  soil. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  JANUARY. 


The  opening  of  a  new  year  is  like  the  opening  of 
a  new  volume  of  accounts.  The  old  books  record- 
ing the  operations  of  the  past  year  are  virtually 
closed,  the  balance  of  profit  and  loss  has  been 
struck,  and  a  new  point  of  departure  taken.  "What 
the  new  year  may  bring  forth,  it  is  not  permitted 
us  to  know ;  but  although  it  is  never  possible  to 
command  success,  if  the  season  should  prove  un- 
propitious,  it  is  nevertheless  within  the  power  of 
every  man  to  deserve  it.  It  is,  moreover,  evident, 
that  to  energy  and  perseverance,  combined  with 
intelligence  and  a  methodical  application  of  means 
to  ends,  almost  everything  within  the  range  of  hu- 
man capability  is  possible.  Now,  in  our  opinion, 
there  is  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  promote  a 
profitable  use  of  the  capital  and  labor  expended  on 
a  farm,  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  of 
the  farm  itself,  and  a  wise  forecast  in  providing 
what  is  wanted.  The  winter  season,  when  the  out 
of  doors  operations  of  the  farm  are  suspended,  is 
the  proper  time  for  making  such  an  investigation, 
and  for  laying  down  such  rules  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  next  season's  crops  as  may  best  facili- 
tate the  work  that  is  to  be  done.  Nor  should  the 
comfort  of  the  family  during  the  inclement  months, 
be  forgotten.  In  doors  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  render  the  home  snug  and  cosy,  and  the 
labor  of  the  inmates  as  light  as  possible.  Fuel, 
dry,  cut  and  split,  ready  for  use,  should  invariably 
be  provided,  and  in  the  long  winter  nights,  when 
the  family  are  gathered  about  the  hearth,  a  small 
library  of  really  good  and  useful  books  will  be 
found  one  of  the  means  of  passing  profitably  the 
hours,  and  of  filling  up  those  gaps  in  dreary  weath- 
er, when  the  duties  of  the  day  are  over,  and  the 
topics  of  conversation  are  few. 

Tliresliiiig  Gi-aiii. 

If  the  grain  has  not  already  been  threshed  out 
and  prepared  for  market,  it  should  now  be  gotten 
ready  for  sale.  If  the  prices  rule  lower  than  they 
promise  to  do  later  in  the  season,  the  grain  may  be 
stored  away  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  rise.  If, 
however,  there  are  apprehensions  of  a  decline,  the 
sooner  the  grain  is  sold  the  better.  At  present  the 
market  price  is  not  what  it  was  expected  to  be  ear- 
lier in  the  season  ;  but  by  the  opening  of  spring,  if 
the  war  with  France  should  be  brought  to  a  close, 
or  the  war  now  threatening  with  Turkey  should 
break  out,  the  demand  for  breadstuflFs  from  abroad 
will  be  very  large.  But  these  are  contingencies, 
and  every  farmer  must  form  his  own  judgment  as 
to  the  propriety  of  selling  now  or  holding  back. 


Sirrface  Drains. 

Examine  the  surface  in  the  wheat  fields,  and 
clean  them  whenever  choked,  at  intervals  through- 
out the  season. 

Firewood. 

Be  sure  to  have  an  ample  supply  of  firewood  cut 
and  stored  away  for  domestic  purposes,  where  coal 
is  not  used.  The  stock  should  be  large  enough  to 
last  through  the  ensuing  year.  This  kind  of  work 
can  be  pursued  with  advantage  during  the  dry, 
bracing  weather  of  the  winter  months. 

Fenciuig. 

See  that  the  fences  are  in  good  order.  Good  post 
and  rail  fences  are  decidedly  the  best  of  any.  They 
last  longer,  are  more  cleanly,  and  add  more  to  the 
decent  appearance  of  the  fields  than  any  other. 
Fencing  stuff  may  now  be  felled  and  cut  into 
lengths  suitable  for  rails  and  posts,  and  afterwards 
hauled  to  the  barn,  or  sheds,  where  the  posts  and 
rails  may  be  hewed  and  morticed  under  cover, 
ready  for  use  at  any  future  time. 

Store  Hogs. 

Continue  to  feed  these  carefully,  moderately  and 
regularly.  Give  them  occasional  supplies  of  char- 
coal and  rotten  wood,  and  remember  that  warm 
sleeping  apartments  are  equivalent  to  an  extra 
quantity  of  food  without  them. 

For  the  winter  management  of  sheep,  see  "  Farm 
Work,"  last  month. 

Materials  for  Manure. 

We  have  already  urged  so  frequently  the  import- 
ance of  collecting  all  sorts  of  rough  fibrous  material, 
&c.,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  manure  drawn  from  the  stables  and 
cow  sheds,  into  a  valuable  compost,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  refer  to  our 
former  remarks  and  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
Gates. 

Wherever  there  are  bars,  get  rid  of  them  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  substitute  gates.  Any  man  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  can  construct  a  gate,  and  the  spare 
hours  of  winter  could  not  be  better  employed. 
Fowls. 

Fowls  kept  warmly  sheltered  during  the  winter 
will  commence  to  lay  early  in  the  spring,  and  thus 
afford  the  promise  of  early  chickens.  To  promote 
laying,  the  use  of  bone  meal  is  now  strongly  recom- 
mended. It  is  cheap,  and  has  been  recently  tried 
in  various  quarters  with  great  success.  Keep  the 
floors  of  the  fowl  house  clean,  furnish  them  with 
sand  and  slacked  lime  and  ashes,  with  occasional 
messes  of  fresh  meat,  cut  fine,  and  with  a  little 
grain  and  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  water  they 
will  amply  repay  the  care  taken  of  them. 

Soap. — When  preparing  to  make  soap,  add  a  little 
old  soap  to  the  lye  and  grease.  It  will  much  facili- 
tate the  labor  of  the  making. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTARIES. 


BY   PATUXENT  PLANTER. 


Tlie  Labor  Q,uestioii, 

Is  one  of  the  most  important  that  the  farmers  of 
Maryland  have  now  to  deal  with.  If  the  labor  we 
have  was  efficient  and  reliable  it  would  be  nearly 
sufficient  for  our  requirements.  We  find  it  however, 
worthless,  and  uncertain  and  uncoutrolable.  Much 
of  the  fault  lies  to  the  charge  of  the  employees.  No 
distinction  is  made  or  not  a  proper  diflference  in 
amount  of  wages  between  the  different  classes  of 
laborers.  The  usual  price  of  $10  per  month  and 
board  is  given  to  all  alike — the  industrious  and  idle, 
the  skilled  and  the  ignorant,  the  trust-worthy  and 
the  unreliable ;  so  he  is  a  man,  it  seems  to  be  all 
that  is  required.  There  should  be  a  classification 
of  wages  ;  the  common  field  hand,  with  no  repute 
for  excellence  in  any  one  branch  of  labor  should  be 
pat  down  to  a  price  corresponding  to  his  deficien- 
cies, while  the  experienced  skillful  gardener,  coach- 
man, waiter,  cook  or  plowman,  with  ahighcharac 
ter  for  honesty,  and  industry  and  fidelity  should  be 
rewarded  with  higher  wages.  The  employer  would 
la  the  end  be  the  better  off  at  an  average  cost  of 
labor  about  equal  to  what  he  now  pays,  v/hile  the 
employees  would  have  constantly  before  them  the 
incentive  to  become  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the 
higher  class  of  wages.  At  present  there  is  but  little 
inducement  for  the  negro  laborer  to  strive  to  im- 
prove in  his  morals  or  acquire  a  character  for  ex- 
cellence in  his  line  of  work,  for  he  beholds  the  loi- 
terer, the  sloven  and  the  dishonest  shirker  of  his 
work,  receiving  the  same  wages  as  he  who  is  atten- 
tive to  his  duties,  skillful  and  hard-working.  This 
ought  to  be  changed  ;  if  the  common  field  hand  is 
worth  $10  per  month,  the  man  who  is  greatly  his 
superior  in  all  things  should  have  $15  or  $20  per 
month,  and  if  the  latter  can  be  had  for  $10,  the 
former  ought  in  justice  to  his  fellow  laborer  and  in 
justice  to  the  employer  be  reduced  in  pay  to  $5.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  many  are  now  employed  at 
high  wages  v/ho  do  not  earn  their  pay  and  are  a 
draw-back  instead  of  help — all  such  should  be  dis- 
charged, and  it  would  in  the  end  be  better  for  both 
master  and  servant.  But  this  reform  cannot  be  ef- 
fected by  one  or  a  half  dozen  ;  there  must  be  con- 
cert of  action  with  the  employers  of  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood or  county. 

Again,  it  is  a  great  fault  with  our  people  that 
they  do  not,  under  our  new  system,  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  people  of  the  North,  and  of  the  farmers 
of  England,  in  requiring  every  servant  to  show  his 
"character  certificate"  from  his  lastemployer,  unless 
a  good  reason  be  given,  before  he  is  employed. — 


Whilst  we  are  adopting  a  new  system  let  us  correct 
and  harmoniously  act  together  in  perfecting  that 
system  while  in  its  infancy,  so  that  starting  right, 
we  will  avoid  the  great  trouble  hereafter  of  encoun- 
tering objections  against  future  reform,  as  innova- 
tions. The  importance  of  this  suggestion,  as  to 
certificates  of  character,  is  too  plain  to  need  argu- 
ment or  illustration,  only  I  would  add,  if  such  a 
course  was  generally  followed,  we  would  reduce  the 
wages,  of  the  comparatively  worthless,  so  low,  we 
could  afiford  to  increase  to  a  considerable  extent,  the 
hire  of  those  who  were  deserving  such  reward,  by 
having  earned  the  possession  of  a  high  character. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  rejoice  to  see 
our  friends  in  Anne  Arundel  has  made  a  move  of 
great  importance  in  the  right  direction  and  at  the 
right  time.  I  am  also  happy  to  learn  it  meets  the 
approval  of  most  of  her  leading  men  and  largest 
employers.  This  move  was  by  a  convention  of  the 
people,  declaring  "that  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity imperatively  calls  upon  the  farmers,  to  employ 
only  such  laborers  as  are  not  combined  secretly  against 
our  interests  and  ignorantly  against  their  own." 

Resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any 
demand  for  labor  which  may  arise  in  this  county, 
we  urgently  recommend  the  landholders  of  Anne 
Arundel  connty  to  form  associations  in  each  election 
district,  and  to  employ  an  agent  for  the  procure- 
ment of  laborers. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  that  such  district 
associations  be  organized  without  delay,  and  we 
recommend  that  the  agents  employed  by  them  be 
selected  as  delegates  from  this  county  to  the  State 
labor  convention  which  is  to  assemble  in  Baltimore 
on  Tuesday,  the  13th  of  December. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommed  to  the  dis- 
trict associations  that  they  cease  to  employ  any 
laborers  who  remain  in  aflSliation  with  the  so  called 
leagues,  and  that  they  especially  discountenance 
those  who  have  made  themselves  most  conspicuous 
in  such  leagues. 

This  sensible  movement  is  striking  the  axe  to  the 
root— unless  broken  up  by  this  course  or  some  other 
more  effectual,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  disasters 
and  unheard  of  horros  these  secret  leagues  of  igno- 
rant, credulous  and  superstitious  people  may  lead, 
governed  and  directed,  as  all  such  leagues  are,  by 
vindictive  and  unscrupulous  white  men  capable  of 
descending  to  any  depth  of  crime,  if  its  accomplish- 
ment would  place  them  unscathed  in  power  or  fill 
their  purses.  It  is  important,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped,  that  all  the  Southern  counties,  at  least,  in 
the  State  will  follow  the  lead  of  old  Anne  Arundel 
in  these  wise  and  prudent  measures.  We  will  be  re- 
creant in  the  duty  of  self  preservation  and  in  that 
of  our  families,  if  we  now  further  neglect  to  protect 
ourselves.  We  have  the  power  to  do  so  in  a  law- 
abiding  and  peaceable  way,  and  should  do  so  before 
we  are  necessitated  to  resort  to  harsher  means,  h/ 
the  current  of  events. 
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Lalbor  Convention. 

The  State  Labor  Convention  which  is  to  assemble 
in  Baltimore  on  the  13th  of  December,  (see  account 
of  in  another  column)  is  looked  to  with  much  in- 
terest by  all  classes  in  the  lower  counties.  It  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  its  deliberations  will  lead 
to  the  happiest  results,  in  establishing  or  recom- 
mending some  uniform  rules  as  to  dealing  with  our 
colored  labor  in  the  matter  of  hire,  and  also  in  in- 
troducing a  supply  of  intelligent  white  labor  from 
abroad,  by  which  the  present  pressing  want  may  be 
supplied,  and  by  lessening  the  demand  reduce  the 
price,  which  is  now  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
price  of  crops  produced  by  this  high  and  unsteady 
labor,  which  under  present  circumstances  we  are 
compelled  to  employ  or  let  our  fields  go  untilled.— 
Another  wholesome  fruit  of  this  convention  would 
be  to  successfully  establish  such  a  system  of  agencies 
as  to  promote  immigration  on  a  large  scale,  not  only 
of  laborers  without  means,  but  immigrants  with 
some  money,  who  would  settle  on  our  lands  either 
as  tenants  or  as  owners — men  who  could  buy  from 
ten  to  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  build  on  and  stock 
the  same,  and  thus  increase  our  number  of  land 
owners,  and  bring  foreign  capital  as  well  as  labor 
in  our  midst.  Men  of  Europe  only  want  to  be  relia- 
bly informed  as  to  our  soil,  climate,  domestic  insti- 
tutions, products  and  the  ease  with  which  products 
are  placed  in  the  great  marts  of  trade  on  the  sea- 
board, to  induce  them  to  leave  their  over- populated 
countries  and  settle  among  us  where  they  would  be 
free  of  all  annoyances,  except  Uncle  Sam,  who  alone 
is  likely  to  disturb  their  quietude  and  peace,  and  he 
after  all  is  not  so  bad,  as  he  is  sometimes  represented. 
Commissioner   of  Agriculture. 

Genl.  Capron,  the  accomplished  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture,  has  done  much  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  he  has  so  warmly  at  heart,  by  his  sensi- 
ble, able  and  eloquently  instructive  addresses  at  the 
different  exhibitions  the  past  autumn.  They  are 
models  for  Agricultural  Orators  to  study  and  pat- 
tern after.  They  are  a  mine  of  wealth  for  the 
thoughtful  and  practical  farmers  of  the  great  W est, 
and  particularly  of  the  South.  His  suggestions  as 
to  the  propriety  of  a  diversity  of  crops,  necessity  of 
paying  more  attention  to  the  production  of  more 
meat,  from  which  would  necessarily  follow  larger 
crops  of  grain  ;  and  the  importance  of  home  manu- 
facturing home  products  in  a  land  unprecedented  in 
its  natural  advantages  for  manufactories  of  every 
sort  for  working  up  our  immence  resources  in  the 
mineral  and  vegetable  products,  within  our  own 
borders  and  export  these  after  manufacture  instead 
of  before,  thereby  saving  to  our  people  untold  mil- 
lions, are  gigantic,  yet  practical  views  of  the  States- 
man, that  if  practiced  upon  would  soon  make  the 
South  the  most  wealthy  and  independant  power  on 
the  globe. 


HOLD  on  HUMUS. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College,  ") 
December  12,  1870.  / 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer : 

In  the  3Idryland  Farmer  of  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber is  an  imposing  article  on  the  subject  of  Agri- 
cultural Chemistry,  taken  from  the  Journal  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  which  is  calculated  to  mislead 
and  to  deceive  those  who  may  not  have  seen  or 
known  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  practical 
agriculture.  The  author  asserts  that  "of  the  various 
earths  which  serve  to  make  up  a  fertile  soil,  that  con- 
dition of  things  called  ^'mold"  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance." And  again,  in  another  part  of  the 
article,  "without  it,  nothing  material  can  have 
life  "  Xow,  sirs,  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  to  all 
travelers,  that  the  soil  made  of  the  lava  from  vol- 
canoes, when  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere  and  rains,  is  one  of  the  most  inex- 
haustibly fertile  soils  which  are  known  to  men  ! 
And  yet,  there  is  no  "mold"  or  "humus"  in  this 
soil — at  least,  when  the  first  crop  is  grown  upon  i*-. 
For  it  is  evident  to  any  reflecting  mind,  that  the 
intense  heat,  in  the  crater,  must  drive  off  all  of  the 
organic  matter.  It  is,  also,  well  known,  that  plants 
have  been  frequently  brought  to  maturity  by  the 
system  of  "water-culture";  that  is,  by  growing  the 
plant  with  the  roots  in  a  solution  of  water  and 
other  solvents,  which  contained  all  the  ingredients 
of  the  plant.  And  yet,  there  was  no  mold  in  this  ! 
We  have  the  authority  of  Baron  Liebig,  Wolflf, 
Noble  and  Siegert,  and  Birner  and  Lucanus,  for 
this ;  and  many  others  might  be  cited,  if  it  were 
necessary.  How  then  can  it  be  true,  that  "loithoui 
^mold'  nothing  material  can  have  life?" 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  deny  that  vegetable 
mold  is  useful  in  agriculture,  but  simply  that  it  is 
essential.  Mold,  and  all  other  forms  of  decaying 
vegetable  matter,  will  yield  food  for  plants,  but  it 
is  because  it  contains  the  alkalies  and  earths,  which 
are  taken  up  in  solution  by  the  water  of  the  soil, 
and  by  it  conveyed  into  the  plant,  through  the 
roots.  But,  if  all  these  alkalies,  earths,  and  other 
matters,  such  as  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine,  are 
in  the  solution,  the  plant  will  grow  without  the 
"mold"  or  the  "humus."  And  it  is  also  a  fact, 
that  the  crops  grown  on  a  soil  in  which  there  is 
little  or  no  "mold,"  will  be  cleaner,  and  less  sub- 
ject to  the  impurities  which  arise  from  noxious 
seeds  in  the  moulding  vegetable  matter.  This  can 
be  tested  by  the  use  of  Peruvian  Guano  on  poor 
land,  or  by  the  use  of  any  other  good  fertilizer 
which  has  no  mold  in  it  I  The  author  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Applied  Chemistry  must  look  a  little  farther, 
before  he  indulges  in  such  broad  assertions,  which 
are  so  much  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

Respectfully  yours,  A.  H., 

Professor  Natural  Sciences. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

URINE  AS  MANURE. 

To  the  right  understanding  of  the  value  of  urine 
as  a  fertilizing  agent,  we  need  to  know  what  it  is, 
and  of  what  it  is  composed,  etc.  All  are  aware  that 
urine  is  the  fluid  excrement  of  mamalia,  and  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  kidneys  on  the  blood, 
and  is  a  kind  of  caput  mortuum  which  these  glands 
throw  into  the  bladder.  Its  richness  in  fertilizing 
matter  depends  upon  the  food  consumed  by  the 
animal  which  voids  it,  as  it  consists  of  the  essential 
elements  of  the  food  consumed,  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion ;  yet  the  urine  of  the  same  animal,  fed  on  the 
same  kind  of  food,  cannot  be  alike  rich  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances,  nor  of  all  animals 
alike.  For  instance,  a  cow  giving  milk  will  not 
void  as  much,  neither  will  it  be  as  rich,  as  if  she 
were  not  in  milk.  The  urine  of  the  cow,  not  in 
milk,  is  richer  in  organic  matter  by  far  than  that  of 
any  other  domestic  animal,  with  the  exception  of 
the  pig ;  and  considered  by  the  quantity  voided, 
its  annual  value  will  greatly  exceed  that  of  many 
pigs.  The  urine  of  animals  contains  the  greater 
portion  of  the  nitrogenizsd  excrement,  and  is,  as  a 
consequence,  the  most  important  part.  Upon  its 
efficacy,  as  a  manure,  is  depended  the  quantity  as 
well  as  quality  of  the  solid  matter  it  holds  in  solu- 
tion, as  also  upon  the  rapid  changes  which  the 
organic  part  undergoes.  Urine  collected  and  pre- 
served alone  in  tanks,  etc.,  commences,  and  soon 
underg09S  a  change,  which,  unless  it  loses  a  portion 
of  its  essential  qualities  or  elements,  greatly  en- 
hances its  value ;  but  of  so  volatile  nature  is  it, 
that  a  considerable  portion  has  escaped,  and  is  lost 
for  immediate  effect.  How  can  we  save  this  urine 
and  avoid  this  waste  of  its  volatile  elements,  be- 
comes now  a  vital  question  ?  Much  is  written  and 
said  in  our  agricultural  journals,  farmers'  clubs, 
etc.,  concerning  saving  this  excrement,  by  conduct- 
ing it  into  vats,  tanks,  etc.,  recommending  various 
ways  and  means  more  or  less  practical.  But  is 
there  not  some  cheap  yet  practical  way  that  can  be 
more  generally  applicable  among  farmers,  at  least  ? 
We  think  there  is,  and  a  cheap  mode — one  applica- 
ble alike  for  all.  Urine,  in  its  first  state  is  a  caustic, 
acting  upon  vegetation  similar  to  caustic  potash  or 
lime ;  this  causticity  is  occasioned  by  ammonia — 
caustic  ammonia !  Now,  we  wish  to  render  this 
caustic  ammonia  mild  ammonia,  without  loss.  To 
change  from  caustic  to  mild,  the  urine  must  rot — 
undergo  fermentation — and  in  this  process  there  is 
an  exchange  of  elements,  some  being  drawn  from 
other  sources,  while  others  are  thrown  oflf,  and  un- 
less some  substance  for  which  they  have  an  affinity 
is  ready  to  absorb  them,  they  escape  in  the  air,  etc., 
and  are  lost.    Now,  there  is  no  substance  that  has 


a  stronger  affinity  for  ammonia,  or  will  absorb 
greater  quantities  of  it,  and  of  so  cheap  a  nature  as 
dry  earth,  mold  ;  this  will  afford  the  necessary  car- 
bonic acid  in  changing  the  caustic,  to  mild  ammo- 
nia, without  loss.  We  now  come  to  the  mode  and 
application  of  this  principle.  Every  farmer  should 
have  suitable  shelters  under  which  to  store  his  ma- 
nure without  exposure  to  the  out-door  elements ; 
he  should  then  provide  suitable  quantities  of  dry 
mold— earth— -according  to  his  stock  kept,  under 
cover,  and  place  it  daily  in  his  stables,  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  the  liquids — this  can  be  re-used,  if  neces- 
sary, by  drying — and  when  cleaned  from  the  stable 
let  it  be  mixed  with  the  solids,  and  kept  under 
cover  till  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  soil.  Here  the 
urine  undergoes  its  essential  changes,  becomes  a 
most  efficacious  manure,  and  being  mixed  with  the 
earth  and  the  solid  excrements,  etc.,  the  whole  mass 
is  greatly  improved.  The  dry  earth  forms  a  pecu- 
liar chemical  compound  with  the  ammonia,  and 
while  it  does  not  render  the  mold  an  easily  dis- 
solved matter,  yet  it  holds  the  ammonia  with  so 
feeble  force  that  it  eas'.ly  yields  it  to  growing  plants. 
It  only  jields  its  stored  ammonia  at  the  time  and 
place  it  is  most  wanted.  Jiardiniere. 


Special  Manures  for  Potatoes.— Dr.  Augustus 
Voelker  of  England,  during  the  last  year,  has  reach- 
ed valuable  conclusions  as  to  the  application  of  ma- 
nure to  potatoes.  He  sums  them  up  in  The  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  : 

1.  The  greatest  increase  came  from  the  applica- 
tion to  an  acre  of  400  pounds  of  meniral  superphos- 
phates, 200  of  potash  salts,  and  200  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

2.  Dung  did  about  as  well. 

3.  The  absence  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  atten- 
ded with  a  marked  falling  off,  and  nitrate  of  soda 
cannot  replace  it. 

4.  The  compound  above  named  beats  Peruvian 
guano. 

5.  Common  salt  does  no  good,  but  harm,  to  po- 
tatoes. 

6.  The  above  mixture  gave  a  crop  of  12  tuns  to 
the  acre  on  light  land,  and  the  same  unmanured 
yielded  but  half. 

Buttermilk. — Persons  who  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  buttermilk  consider  it  disagree- 
able, because  it  is  slightly  acid,  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  lactic  acid.  There  is  not  much 
nourishment  in  buttermilk,  but  the  presence  of  the 
lactic  acid  assists  the  digestion  of  any  food  taken 
with  it.  The  Welsh  peasints  almost  live  upon  oat- 
cake and  buttermilk.  Invalids  suffering  from  indi- 
gestion will  do  well  to  drink  buttermilk  at  meal 
times. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

SEASONABLE  AND  PRACTICAL. 

I  desire  to  extend  to  jou  and  jour  numerous  read- 
ers the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  to  ask  of 
YOU  a  little  space  in  jour  first  is3ue  for  1871,  that  I 
may  have  a  talk  with  sach  of  your  subscribers  as 
value  the  discussion  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
practical  operations  of  the  farm,  and  matters  of 
general  interest.  Whilst  some  localities  in  the  rural 
districts  have,  during  the  past  season,  suffered  from 
adverse  circumstances,  as  a  country,  we  have  great 
reason  for  gratitude  to  Him  whose  reliable  promise 
we  have,  that  "seed-time  and  harvest"  is  vouch- 
safed to  us.  The  effects  of  the  excess  of  rain  in  some 
districts  and  excessive  draughts  in  others,  have  been 
really  calamitous,  the  loss  of  life  and  property  by 
the  former,  occasioned  by  the  unprecedented  flood, 
which  so  disastrously  deluged  the  valley  of  Virginia 
in  October  last,  is  certainly  without  a  parallel  in 
this  country,  in  the  record  of  the  effects  of  that  ele- 
ment so  invaluable  as  a  servant  and  yet  so  dread- 
ful when  it  assumes  the  mastery.  The  character  of 
the  damage  is  such,  in  many  instances,  as  to  be  irre- 
parable. 

The  fertile,  surface  soil  of  large  areas  is  entirely 
swept  away,  similar  areas,  or  perhaps  those  more 
extensive,  and  equally  fertile  and  valuable,  are 
buried  leneath  a  depth  of  debris  of  sand,  gravel 
and  rock,  by  which  the  value  of  the  land  is  utterly 
destroyed;  but  this  is  not  the  worst,  for  many  valua- 
ble lives  were  lost,  and  many  others  who  barely  es- 
caped with  their  lives  in  their  night  clothes,  have 
lest  all  but  their  lives.  The  degree  of  suffering  and 
loss  occasioned  by  drought  is  sometimes  very  severe, 
and  has  been  in  some  districts  of  our  country,  par- 
ticularly 30  during  the  past  season,  resulting  in  the 
failure  of  crops  of  all  kinds,  where  most  severe,  and 
audit  has  occasioned  much  loss  to  the  land  owners, 
also  great  inconvenience,  and  real  suffering  to  both 
man  and  beast,  but  it  is  a  "mote"  compared  with  a 
"beam,"  when  all  its  disastrous  effects  are  compar- 
ed with  those  occasioned  by  the  flood,  in  the  valley 
of  Virginia. 

There  is  scarcely  any  comparison  of  the  effects  of 
ordinary  floods  and  droughts. 

The  practical  observer  well  knows  the  exhausting 
effect  of  excessive  rainfall  on  tilled  lands  particular- 
ly, by  which  more  fertility  is  leached  out  of  the  soil 
and  dissipated  in  one  season  of  excessive  wet,  than 
would  be  exhausted  by  the  growth  of  a  full  rotation 
of  crops.  In  case  of  excessive  drought  the  crop  may 
be,  and  frequently  is,  in  a  great  degree  lost,  but  no 
depletion  of  the  soil  is  effected,  and  such  seasons  are 
by  no  means  entirely  lost  to  the  industrious,  pro- 
gressive farmer,  for  he  will  avail  himself  of  this 
most  auspicious  condition  of  things  for  cleansing 


his  land.  Spontaneous,  worthless  and  noxious  vege- 
tation will  flourish  under  the  influence  of  drought 
that  is  fatal  to  cultivated  vegetation,  hence,  by  fre- 
quent tillage,  bringing  to  the  surface  different  strat- 
ta,  dormant  seeds  are  vitalized,  and  when  they  have 
once  germinated  they  are  easily  destroyed,  when  the 
soil  and  air  are  both  wanting  in  humidity.  Such 
seasons  are  also  very  favorable  to  the  execution  of 
the  work  of  reclaiming  lands,  which  are  ordinarily 
so  wet  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable, 
to  improve  them.  There  are  effectual  means  ordi- 
narily of  averting,  in  a  great  degree,  the  injurious 
effects  of  both  excessive  wet  and  excessive  droughts. 
The  former  may  be  guarded  against  materially  by 
the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plow,  and  by  underdraining 
lands  that  would,  by  old  school  farmers,  be  judged 
to  require  no  draining,  when  in  fact  almost  all  soils 
are  benefited  by  both  underdraining  and  sub  soil 
tillage. 

Judiciously  located  surface  drains  may  also  be 
made  very  efficacious  in  preventing  the  dissipation 
of  fertility  in  steep  lands,  that  are  under  tillage  in 
wet  seasons,  and  the  ruinous  effects  of  gullying  may 
also,  by  the  same  means,  be  in  a  great  degree  pre- 
vented. Sub-soil  tillage  is  equally  effective  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  injury  to  crops  by  drought. 

By  pulverizing  the  soil  double  depth,  it.s  capacity 
for  absorbing  and  retaining  rain  water  is  propor- 
tionately increased,  and  the  soluble  elements  of  fer- 
tility, which  would  be  washed  out  of  a  shallow  till- 
ed soil,  and  dissipated,  will  be  collected  and  retain- 
ed by  the  subsoil,  when  it  is  pulverized,  and  will 
there  be  stored  in  a  place  of  safe  deposit,  subject  to 
vegetable  draft  when  required.  Intelligent,  provi- 
dent husbandmen  will  also  provide  for  drought  by 
growing  every  season,  a  crop  of  fodder  corn,  which, 
if  not  planted  too  thickly,  will  make  a  good  growth 
when  pasture  grasses  are  perishing  with  drought, 
with  which  to  feed  their  stock,  in  case  it  is  needed, 
in  lieu  of  pasture.  And  should  the  season  be  so 
propitious  that  the  fodder  corn  is  not  required,  it 
will  be  very  profitable,  if  cured  and  properly  stored 
for  winter  use.  Another  excellent  remedy  against 
loss  by  drought,  though  rarely  practiced,  is  by 
avoiding  overstocking. 

There  are  few  farmers  who  do  not  commit  this 
disastrous  error,  and  if  the  drought  is  general,  or 
extensive,  whole  districts  being  in  the  same  dilema, 
relief  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sale  of  the  excess  of 
the  stock  when  dearth  comes,  to  a  more  fortunate 
neighbor,  hence  they  must  seek  a  remote  market,  be 
fed  on  forage  that  was  designed  for,  and  is  needed 
for  winter  use,  or  what  is  very  common,  and  still 
worse,  the  famishing  animals  are  kept  on,  daily  loos- 
ing condition  under  the  delusive  hope  that  timely 
rain  will  come  and  relieve.  There  is  another  result 
of  improvidence  and  neglect,  that  is  unpardonable, 
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and  has,  during  the  past  season,  in  certain  districts, 
made  it  necessary  to  drive  every  dairy  animal  so  far 
to  water  daily  that  the  journey  consumed  nearly  the 
whole  day.  A  cistern,  which  could  have  been  con- 
structed at  a  cost  hardly  a  tith  of  the  amount  lost 
in  a  single  season,  for  the  want  of  it,  should  have 
been  made,  and  the  rain  water  from  the  roofs  of  the 
barn  and  other  buildings  have  been  turned  into  it, 
and  stored  against  the  day  of  need.  Instances  have 
occurred  when  $2,50  per  barrel  has  been  offered  by 
the  improvident  for  water  thus  collected. 

Cisterns  are  more  reliable  than  wells,  and  are  am- 
ple supply  of  water  may  generally  be  had  in  the  use 
of  them,  at  less  cost  than  it  can  be  from  wells.  I 
am  constantly  engaged  in  improving  country  places, 
and  I  have  not  sunk  a  well  for  any  of  my  patrons  in 
the  past  twelve  years.  I  have  found  that  I  can  pro- 
vide a  full  supply  of  water  by  the  use  of  the  cistern, 
by  making  its  dimensions  such  that  it  will  contain 
a  supply  for  all  uses  for  which  water  is  required,  for 
^  period  of  90  days,  an  unusual  duration  of  drought. 
The  amount  of  water  that  a  roof  of  given  dimensions 
will  supply  per  annum  may  readily  be  estimated. 

Calculate  the  superficies  of  the  building  from 
which  the  water  is  to  be  collected,  in  feet,  multiply 
that  product  by  three  feet,  the  usual  depth  of  rain 
fall  in  this  latitude,  and  multiply  that  product  by 
seven  for  the  number  of  gallons  contained  in  a  solid 
foot,  and  we  have  the  number  of  gallons.  Allow  1 0 
gallons  per  diem  for  each  horse  or  cow  to  be  sup- 
plied, and  make  the  capacity  of  the  cistern  sufBcient 
to  supply  the  number  of  animals  which  are  to  de- 
pend on  it  for  90  days,  without  rain. 

I  have  adopted  this  course  in  numerous  instances 
and  have  heard  no  complaint  of  a  lack  of  water.  I 
have  tested  various  modes  of  constructing  cisterns, 
and  find  it  best  and  much  the  most  economical,  to 
cement  the  walls  and  bottom  or  the  natural  earth, 
and  I  usually  cover  them  by  turning  a  brick  arch, 
and  covering  it  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  feet. 

When  thus  arranged,  the  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter will  be'about  the  same  as  that  of  water  from  or- 
dinary wells,  and  perfectly  pure  and  wholesome. — 
The  water' may  be  filtered  by  a  very  simple  process 
jDut  it  does  not  require  it  in  rural  districts.  The 
unusual  mildness  of  the  autumn,  and  of  the  winter 
thus  far,  is  a'subject  of  congratulation  between  far- 
mers when  they  meet.  Until  quite  recently,  the  rain- 
fall of  late,  has  been  in  this  region  much  below  the 
average  at  that  season. 

The  mild  dry  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for 
the  work  of  farmlmprovements,  such  as  draining, 
hauling  composting  materials,  road  working,  build- 
ing and  autumn  plowing.  I  have  noticed  in  dis- 
tricts in  which  I  have  been  operating  for  the'past 
month,  that  a  very  large  area  has  been  broken  up 
for  cropping  the  coming  year.    Tenacious  clays  and 


especially  those  in  blue  grass  sward,  are  greatly 
benefited  by  autumn  and  winter  plowing,  if  the 
sward  is  well  inverted,  but  light  lands  on  which  the 
sward  is  also  light,  is  injured  by  tillage  so  long 
prior  to  planting,  especially  if  the  surface  is  steep. 
The  effect  of  frequent  tillage  and  of  keeping  un- 
necessarily long  in  fallow,  is  very  exhaustive,  near- 
ly as  much  so  as  cropping.  The  soil  being  warm 
and  light,  all  the  vegetable  matter  in  it  is  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  decomposed,  and  rendered  soluble 
and  assimilable,  at  a  period  when  there  is  no  crop 
on  the  land  to  utilize  it,  hence  the  fertility  is  leached 
and  washed  out  of  the  soil,  and  escapes  into  streams, 
where  it  is  lost. 

Land  of  this  character  is  not  injured  by  tillage, 
whether  it  be  very  wet  or  very  dry,  hence  may  be 
plowed  at  almost  any  time,  and  it  would  be  much 
more  economical  to  defer  its  tillage  until  near  plant- 
ing time,  for  the  reasons  that  I  have  stated. 

Much  of  the  plowing  that  has  been  executed  in 
the  different  districts  with  which  I  am  familiar,  du- 
ring the  past  two  months,  has  been  very  carelessly 
done.  Many  of  the  furrows  are  only  set  on  edge, 
in  which  condition  all  grasses  of  the  Poa  family  will 
retain  their  vitality  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  sward 
had  not  been  disturbed,  the  effect  of  which  will  be, 
the  crop  will  be  deprived  of  the  food  which  that 
portion  of  the  sward  not  turned  so  as  to  die  and  de- 
cay would  have  yielded,  and  the  cost  of  tillage  of 
the  crop  will  be  greatly  increased  and  the  product 
proportionately  diminished.  I  have  also  noticed 
that  the  live  stock  of  the  farms  has  been  compelled 
to  subsist  on  what  they  could  gather  from  scanty 
parched  pastures,  and  this  is  common  even  on  farms 
where  the  stalks  of  the  corn  crop  are  still  in  the  field, 
and  many  of  them  laying  on  the  ground  decaying. 
The  animals  are  thin,  and  are  loosing  flesh  daily, 
no  course  could  be  more  unprofitable  than  this. — 
As  soon  as  pastures  begin  to  fail  in  autumn,  palata- 
ble nutritious  forage  should  be  fed  to  the  stock,  and 
in  suflScient  quantity  to  keep  the  animals  gaining. 
There  is  no  economy  in  letting  animals  fall  off  in 
winter,  whatever  be  the  character  of  them,  whether 
for  fattening  the  coming  year  or  for  dairy  purposes, 
yet  I  find  it  the  general  practice  of  stock  farmers  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  No  investment  on  the  farm 
will  give  a  better  return  than  that  used  in  the  erec- 
tion of  warm,  dry  and  well  ventilated  stables.  They 
need  not  be  expensive. 

If  the  farm  barn  is  judiciously  planned,  the  same 
roof  will  cover  all  the  live  stock  as  well  as  the  hay 
and  grain.  I  have  been  much  surprised  of  late  to 
see  how  large  a  number  of  barracks  are  still  in  use 
for  storing  hay  and  grain.  By  barrack,  I  mean  a 
barn  about  half  sided,  the  balance  left  open,  so  that 
every  storm  beats  in  on  the  contents,  injuring  the 
quality  of  the  crop  stored  every  year,  as  much  or 
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more  than  it  would  cost  to  enclose  it,  and  consti- 
tute it  a  ham.  The  closer  a  building  is,  the  better 
will  it  keep  hay  or  grain,  provided  it  has  roof  venti- 
lation. 

I  find  that  many  farmersare  perpetuating  on  them- 
selves a  very  onerous  and  needless  tax,  by  building 
and  repairing  unnecessary  fenc(s,  and  very  few  are 
growing  a  hedge  for  a  boundary  fence,  which  would 
be  very  profitable  in  all  cases  when  it  is  practica- 
ble. From  careful  observation  for  the  past  eigh- 
teen years,  of  the  course  pursued  in  saving  and  ap- 
plying the  manure  of  the  farm,  by  the  farmers  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia  generally,  I  am  satisfied  that 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  its  value  is  wasted. 

How  such  an  enormous  waste  is  effected,  I  will 
make  the  subject  of  an  article  for  the  Farmer  in  the 
February  number. 

I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  the  undue  length 
of  this  communication.  My  only  apology  is  that  I 
find  such  a  multiplicity  of  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
practical  operations  of  the  farm  that  need  reform, 
that  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin  or  close. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Wilkinson, 
Landscape  Gardener  and  Rural  Architect. 

I'or  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

LEARN  TO  SAVE. 

Habits  of  economy  and  frugality  are  nearly  or 
quite  as  important  to  the  husbandman  as  habits  of 
industry.  We  know  men  who  labor  hard  and  make 
an  abundance,  but  who,  never  having  learned  to 
save,  allow  waste  here  and  there,  in  this  and  that 
thing,  which  keeps  them  down  at  nearly  a  dead 
stand,  never  making  any  perceptible  advance  in 
prosperity.  This  waste  is  usually  in  small  things, 
counting  but  a  trifle  in  themselves,  but  the  aggre- 
gate of  which  amounts  to  a  good  round  sum  before 
the  year's  end. 

It  may  be  that  having  saw,  hammer,  and  nails 
in  the  field  to  mend  a  plow  or  patch  a  cart,  all  are 
thrown  down  where  used,  and  never  thought  of 
more  till  wanted  again,  when  lo  !  the  tools  are  in- 
jured with  rust,  and  the  nails  lost. 

It  may  be  that  the  gate  is  broken,  or  there's  a 
broken  rail  in  the  fence,  which  is  neglected  till  the 
stock  break  in  uponcrops,  and  there  is  much  worry- 
ing, and  much  time  lost  in  getting  them  out  again. 

It  may  be  that  the  barn  door  needs  a  button  or  a 
latch,  and  some  windy  day  it  is  blown  open,  and 
perhaps  a  hinge  broken  ;  and  fowls,  pigs,  and  cows 
get  in  and  play  the  mischef  generally  with  corn, 
hay,  harness,  etc. 

Edge  tools  may  have  been  left»where  stock  con- 
gregate, and  as  they  push  and  shove  each  other 
some  of  them  get  cut,  and,  it  may  be,  seriously  in- 
jured. 

Crops  may  begotten  in  inaslovenly  manner  so  that 
much  is  wasted;  yea,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  of 
wasting  which  if  not  carefully  guarded  against  will 
surely  cut  down  all  the  profits  that  might  otherwise 
jiccrue.  B.  W.  J. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

NUT-BEAnma  tress  . 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  every  American 
farmer  to  the  value  and  importance  of  cultivating 
nut  trees  as  a  source  both  of  profit  and  luxury.  It 
is  a  business  that  will  yield  no  little  amount  of 
wealth  and  comfort  at  a  very  small  outlay  in  time 
or  money.  But  in  seeking  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
present  hour,  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  the  claims  of 
the  future.  Yet  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  leave  the  world  in  a  better  condition  for 
having  lived  in  it;  and  to  "  be  always  planting  a 
tree,"  is  a  maxim  that  ought  to  be  practically  car- 
ried out  by  every  cultivator  of  the  soil.  And  when 
planting  do  not  forget  the  nut-bearing  trees.  They 
are  things  that  do  not  require  constant  labor  and 
care,  like  corn  or  cotton.  Why  plant  the  elm, 
maple,  or  willow  for  shade  and  ornament,  when  to 
both  of  these  may  be  added  a  profit  and  a  luxury^ 
by  planting  the  walnut,  pecan  or  butternut  in- 
stead ?  Or,  if  the  first  are  already  in  place,  you 
have,  no  doubt,  many  a  vacant  corner,  or  treeless 
pasture  ground,  where  you  might  drop  a  chestnut 
or  madeira  nut,  which  in  a  few  years  would  grow 
up  to  blossom  and  bear  fruit  a  hundred  fold.  And 
what  an  income  might  be  derived  annually  from 
our  pastures  and  waste  grounds,  after  the  eighth  or 
tenth  year,  if  set  with  nut  trees.  Chestnuts  sell 
readily  at  five  dollars  a  bushel.  Suppose  fifty  trees 
to  an  acre,  and  that  from  these  you  take  half  a 
bushel  of  nuts  from  each  tree.  This  will  make 
$125,  a  snug  little  sum  to  foot  up  some  of  the  in- 
numerable small  bills  arising  from  the  purchase  of 
foreign  luxuries.  In  these  stringent  times  of  high 
labor  and  heavy  taxation,  it  becomes  us  to  stu- 
diously husband  every  item  that  may  be  turned 
into  a  source  of  wealth.  Enough  nuts  may  be 
raised  upon  any  farm,  without  interfering  in  the 
usual  operations,  to  pay  the  government  taxes  and 
the  subscription  of  the  necessary  agricultural  and 
literary  journals  for  the  family.  But  it  is  needless 
to  lengthen  out  this  article,  and  I  hope  that  all  who 
read  it  will  act  at  once  upon  the  suggestion,  and 
begin  to  drop  a  nut  here  and  there  wherever  there 
is  room  for  a  tree,  and  do  not  be  deterred  because 
the  time  may  be  long  before  you  gather  the  fruit. 
Have  you  never  eaten  the  fruit  of  trees  planted  by 
those  long  since  gone?  And  will  you  deny  to  your 
children  the  same  pleasures  that  your  fathers  pro- 
vided for  you  ■?  Nay,  but  scatter  the  seeds  far  and 
wide,  and  you  or  your  children  shall  reap  a  rich 
and  lasting  reward.  How  much  may  not  be  added 
to  the  revenne  of  the  country  by  this  single  item 
alone,  if  every  cultivator  will  but  follow  these  sug- 
gestions, and  occupy  a  spare  hour  now,  at  this 
season  of  comparative  leisure,  in  planting  white 
and  black  walnut,  chestnut,  pecan,  filbert,  butter- 
nut and  madeira  nut.  B.  W.  Jonbs. 
Cottage  Home,  Surry,  Va,  ' 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

AN  IDEAL  POULTRY  FARM. 

Were  we  going  to  engage  in  the  business  of  rais- 
ing poultry  and  eggs  for  market  on  a  large  scale, 
and  had  the  choice  of  location,  we  should  pursue 
soDoething  like  the  following  plan  : 

We  should  select  twenty  acres  of  dry,  elevated 
forest  land,  having  a  growth  of  hickory,  oak,  elm, 
chestnut,  mulberry,  holly  and  persimmon,  with  no 
objection  to  the  pine,  or  any  nut-bearing  or  berry- 
bearing  tree.  If  possible,  we  would  prefer  a  small 
stream  of  pure  water  running  through  it  also. 

We  should  clear  off  all  small  growth,  brush,  logs, 
and  decayed  or  unsightly  trees;  and  should  at  first 
remove  the  loose  surface  leaves.  Afterwards  we 
should  let  the  annual  fall  of  leaves  remain.  We 
should  clear  the  stream  of  all  decaying  leaves  or 
logs.  Thus  the  whole  twenty  acres  would  present 
a  clean,  inviting  appearance,  and  easy  access  be 
aiforded  to  every  part. 

If  there  were  not  enough  such  trees  as  the  mul- 
berry and  plum,  we  should  plant  more;  and  should 
also  plant  such  nut-bearing  trees  as  would  flourish 
in  the  locality.  We  should  place  boxes  for  "birdie 
homes"  in  all  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  encourage 
the  presence  of  the  little  songsters.  We  should 
set  out  grape  vines  and  evergreens,  and  build  us  a 
rustic  summer  house. 

We  should  select  an  eligible  spot  for  a  cottage 
and  garden  ;  and  should  arrange  our  buildings, 
walks  and  pleasure  grounds  for  comfort,  conve- 
nience and  easy  access. 

We  should  surround  the  whole  twenty  acres  with 
a  strong  picket,  six  feet  high,  and  made  close 
enough  to  keep  out  most  enemies  of  the  poultry 
yard;  and  partition  fences  to  separate  the  different 
breeds  and  species  should  be  made. 

The  turkey,  who  loves  a  wide  range,  would  be 
assigned  six  acres  in  one  enclosure,  or  range,  to 
themselves.  In  this  lot,  the  cow,  and  a  few  Chester 
whites,  would  find  ample  range — taking  care,  how- 
ever, to  fence  off  a  small  lot  around  the  fowl  coops, 
that  the  pigs  might  no.t  disturb  the  sitting  or  lay- 
ing fowl.  The  pigs,  and  old  brindle,  would  have 
comfortable  shelters  of  their  own,  where  they  might 
be  penned  at  night,  thus  saving  a  good  supply  of 
manure  for  the  garden. 

We  should  fence  off  four  acres  more  as  a  range 
for  geese.  Old  brindle's  calf  might  run  in  this  lot, 
or  a  Cotswold  or  Southdown.  Four  acres  more 
would  be  assigned  to  ducks ;  separating  the  diflerent 
breeds  by  partition  fence. 

We  should  lay  off  two  acres  for  cottage  grounds 
and  garden  ;  and  the  remaining  four  acres  would 
be  occupied  by  the  best  species  of  hens,  separated 
into  quarter  and  half  acre  lots.    Each  division  of 


fowl  would  have  its  own  coop  or  resting  place,  fur- 
nished with  boxes  for  laying  and  sitting;  and  all 
the  coops  would  be  so  constructed  as  effectually  to 
bar  entrance  to  any  of  the  enemies  of  the  poultry 
yard.  We  should  have  them  well  ventilated,  dry 
and  comfortable;  should  be  kept  clean  and  free 
of  vermin,  and  have  all  appliances  necessary  to  the 
health  of  the  fowl. 

We  should  devote  one  acre  to  a  fruit  and  vegeta- 
ble garden,  cultivated  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 
The  remaining  acre  would  be  occupied  by  cottage, 
etc.,  and  for  the  construction  of  the  cottage,  laying 
off  and  planting  the  garden  and  grounds  we  have 
an  ideal  too,  but  cannot  go  so  much  into  detail 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  economy,  neatness,  or- 
d'er,  system,  comfort  and  health  would  all  be  con- 
sidered in  the  arrangement.  The  object  is  a  cheap 
but  pleasant  home,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  light, 
pleasant  and  profitable  business.  This  plan  em- 
braces the  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  as  the 
main  chance,  in  connection  with  vegetables  and 
fruits,  butter  and  milk,  and  meats  for  family  use  ; 
also  honey,  as  there  would  be  ample  room  for  an 
apiary. 

The  above,  then,  is  about  my  ideal  for  a  poultry 
farm.  The  construction  of  fences,  cottage  and 
buildings,  and  laying  off,  is  a  matter  where  tastes 
may  differ.  The  selection  of  stock,  too,  is  pretty 
much  a  matter  of  choice.  As  a  rule,  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  manage  too  many  sorts,  nor 
should  too  large  a  number  be  left  together  in  the 
same  enclosure.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
breeding  for  flesh  and  eggs,  and  breeding  for  "fancy 
stock."  In  the  latter  case,  the  breeds  must  be  kept 
separate.  To  successfully  carry  out  all  the  details 
of  such  a  work,  would  indeed  require  much  brain 
worlc^  and  would  involve  much  ingenuity  and  con- 
trivance, and  demand  the  untiring  industry  and 
ever  watchful  care  of  the  owner.  It  is  a  business 
requiring  the  substitution  of  mental  labor  for  the 
mere  brute  force  necessary  in  other  avocations;  and 
as  such  it  demands  the  attention  of  those  unused  to, 
or  incapable  of,  performing  the  toilsome  drudgery 
of  the  farm  proper.  B.  W.  J. 


Killing  Curculio  Grubs. — A  Michigan  plum- 
raiser  advises  to  plow  or  spade  the  soil  for  a  space 
about  the  tree,  just  before  the  ground  freezes,  and 
turn  on  hogs  and  fowls  to  hunt  and  destroy  the 
grubs.  A  little  grain  scattered  over  the  ground 
will  induce  the  ffogs  to  root  about  more  thoroughly. 
He  advises  the  same  course  for  peach  tree  borers. 

Mandrk  is  the  one  great  want  in  our  system  of 
farming.  Save  everything  that  will  make  it,  in 
whatever  form  it  is  found,  for  the  dung  hill,  at  last, 
catches  almost  everything. 
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KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


Guide  for  the  Selection  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

I  have  on  hand  a  letter  from  a  Virginian,  asking 
sundry  questions.  Instead  of  replying  by  letter,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  reply  through  the  medium 
of  your  journal,  which  I  suppose  will  satisfy  the 
gentleman,  at  the  same  time  iufoim  others  in  a  like 
predicamect.    He  says  : 

"  I  am  a  young  man  rather  beyond  man's  estate. 
I  own  a  neat  cottage,  and  a  faim  containing  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres  of  rich  river  land, 
(one  hundred  arable,)  and  the  soil  light  and  heavy 
loam.  Sicce  my  fourteenth  year  I  have  had  no 
practical  agricuftural  experience.  During  my  early 
life  I  noticed  how  my  father  managed  his  crops,  i 
the  stock,  and  how  he  cut  up  and  cured  beef  and 
pork  ;  and  from  mama,  an  inkling  relative  to  mak- 
ing apple  butter,  lard,  souse,  and  hog's  head  cl  e^e. 
Have  I  land  enough,  or  too  much?  What  mercan- 
tile fertilizers  would  you  recommend?  But  to  be 
brief,  what  I  wish  to  know  particularly,  is,  what 
description  of  vegetable  seeds  ought  I  to  plant  ?  1 
have  before  me  several  seed  catalogues,  but  there 
are  so  many  kinds  under  the  different  heads  that  1 
am  quite  mystified.  As  regards  time  of  planting, 
cultivation,  and  so  forth,  I  can  refer  to  the  back 
numbers  of  the  Maryland  Farvier,  a  journal  that  I 
have  been  reading  during  the  past  seven  years 
with  much  interest  and  profit." 

But  I  am  anticipated. 

The  most  reliable  and  current  sorts  are  the  fol- 
lowing, viz  : 

Asparagus^  Giant. — Plant  one  year  old  roots. 

Beans,  Dwarf. — Yellow  Six  Weeks,  Valentine, 
Mohawk,  White  Kidney  and  White  Marrow. 

Beans,  Running. — Large  Lima,  Wax,  Red,  While  j 
and  Speckled  Cranberry. 

Beet. — Early  Blood  Turnip.  Half  Long  Blood  and 
Yellow  Turnip. 

Kale. — Green  and  Purple  Curled  Scotch,  Sibe- 
rian and  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Broccoli. — Early  Purple  Cape.  j 

Cabbage. — Early  Large  York,  French  Oxheart,  ! 
Flat  Dutch,  Sugar-loaf  Savoy  and  Turnip  Rooted  ' 
— above  ground.  j 

Carrot. — Early  French  Horn  and  Long  Orange. 

Cauliflower. — Early  London  White. 

Celery. — White  and  Rose  Colored  Solid. 

Cress. — Curled  or  Pepper  Grass. 

Cucumber. — Early  Cluster,  Half  Long  Green, 
White  Spine  and  Gherkins. 

Egg  Plant. — Purple  Prickly. 

Endive. —  Green  Curled. 

Leek. — Scotch  Flag. 

Lettuce.— Kdilj  Silesia,  India,  Oak  Leaf,  Early 
and  Late  Cabbage. 

Melon,  Canteleupe. — Nutmeg,  Green  Citron,  and 
Mammoth  Arlington  or  Christiana. 


j  Melon,  Water. — Taylor  Grey,  Mountain  Sweet 
I  and  Citron,  for  preserves. 

I     Onion. — White,  Danvers'  Yellow  and  Potato. 
Okra. — Tall.    FarsLiy. — Double. 
Pepper. — Bull  Nose,  (for  Mangolds,)  Cayenne 
and  Cherry. 

Parsnip. — Cup  or  Hollow  Crown. 
Pea. — Extra  Early  or  Daniel  O'Rourke,  Early 
Hotspur,  Bishop's  Dwarf,  Blue  Imperial  Dwarf  and 
Tall  Wrinkled,  and  Champion  of  England. 
Potato,  Sweet. — Large  Yellow. 
Potato,  Irish. — Early  Rose  and  Quaker. 
Squash. — Winter  Crookneck,  Yellow,  Vegetable 
Marrow,  Turk's  Turban  and  Hubbard. 

Squash  or  Cymblin. — Summer,  Early  White  Bush, 
and  Green  Crookneck  Warted. 
I     Radish. — Early  Long  Scarlet,  Red  and  Yellow 
Turnip,  and  Large  White  Oval. 

Rhubarb. — Tart,  Albert  and  Victorias,  (roots.) 
Salsify,  or  Oyster  Plant. 
Spinach. — Savoy  Leaved. 
Tomato. — Large  Red,  Egg  and  Cherry, 
Turnip.— B.eitoi),  White  Flat  &  Yellow  Aberdeen. 
Herbs. — Pot  and  Medicinal,  five  packets  each. 
Flowers. — Twenty-five  packets.    Select  Annual, 
Biennial  and  Perennial. 

Vegetables,  for  field  cultivation,  stock  feeding,  etc. 
Late  Potatoes,  Large  Yellow  Pumpkin,  Dale's  Hy- 
brid and  Yellow  Bullock  Turnip,  Ruta  Baga,  Flat 
Dutch  Cabbage,  Long  Red  and  Yellow  Globe,  Man- 
gel Wurtzel,  White  Sugar  Beet,  Large  White  or 
Red  Carrot,  Parsnip,  Cockstone,  Beans  and  Cow 
Peas. 

Ten  dollars  will  be  ample  to  purchase  garden 
seeds  for  an  acre  lot. 

"Have  I  land  enough?"  That  depends  on  your 
habits  of  industry,  depth  of  purse  and  quality  of 
brain.  Some  say  "  ten  acres  is  enough."  Oihers, 
that  an  average  of  two  thousand  is  about  the  thing. 

As  regards  mercantile  fertilizers,  dissolved  bones, 
j  poudrette  and  the  super-phosphates  are  as  good  as 
I  any.    If  jou  husband  your  means  at  command, 
I  you  will  have  no  occasion  to  purchase  fertilizers, 
j  Presuming  you  have  on  tlje  farm  six  working  and 
coach  horses,  three  cows,  twelve  hogs,  a  well 
stocked  poultry  house,  the  stables  and  yards  lit- 
tered with  leaves,  straw,  green  weeds  and  vegeta- 
ble matter  of  every  description— the  urine  from  the 
stables,  not  a  drop  of  which  ought  to  be  lost.  Then 
you  have  accumulating  ashes  and  bones — the  gar- 
bage pile  for  the  reception  of  soap  suds,  waste  from 
the  kitchen  and  contents  of  the  kettles  from  the 
chambers.    The  practical  experience  received  from 
your  parents  during  your  tender  years  is  valuable 
as  a  stand-point,  and  is,  no  doubt,  indelibly  en- 
graven on  the  tablets  of  your  memory,  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Plowman. 
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AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. -V. 

BY  J   S.  H.  BARTLETT,  M.  D. 

OF  THE  NATDRE   OF  SOILS   AND   THE   FORMATION  AND 
COMPOSITION  OF  ARABLE  LANDS. 

The  earth,  which  furnishes  the  support  to  plants, 
differs  widely  in  the  proportion  of  the  various  ma- 
terials of  which  it  is  composed,  and  derives  its 
character  from  the  preponderance  of  sand,  loam,  or 
clay,  which  serves  to  form  its  bulk.  An  acquain- 
tance with  the  nature  of  these  different  components 
is  necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  vege- 
tables we  may  wish  to  raise,  as  each  variety  will 
produce  much  better  when  planted  on  the  kind  of 
soil  that  is  favorable  to  its  growth. 

Arable  lands  are  mostly  composed  of  silica,  lime, 
alumina,  magnesia  and  oxide  of  iron,  besides  some 
saline  substances.  No  one  of  these  earths  is  by  it- 
self adapted  to  cultivation,  but  by  their  admixture 
they  correct  the  qualities  or  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  each  other  ;  the  best  soil  being  that  which  unites 
the  greatest  number  of  the  properties  most  suited  to 
vegetation.  Almost  all  soils  contain  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  some  substances  besides  those  enume- 
rated, which  result  from  the  decomposition  of  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  matter,  and  which  tend  very  ma- 
terially to  augment  its  fertility.  The  rocks,  which 
constitute  the  basis  of  the  globe,  being  decomposed 
by  various  causes,  have  produced  the  soils  which, 
after  due  amelioration,  form  arable  lands. 

The  disintegration  of  these  rocks  is  effected  by 
chemical,  as  well  as  mechanical  means.  It  has  been 
remarked  in  all  mountainous  districts  of  perpetual 
snow,  that  the  most  refractory  rocks  crumble  into 
fragments. 

Darwin  says  :  "I  have  frequently  observed,  both 
in  Terra  del  Fuego  and  within  the  Andes,  that  when 
rock  was  covered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
with  snow,  it  was  shivered  in  the  most  extraordi- 
nary manner  into  small  angular  fragments." — 
Scoresby  has  observed  the  same  fact  in  Spitzbergen. 
The  mountain  streams  bring  down  the  detached 
fragments,  which,  by  continued  attrition,  form  peb- 
bles, gravel,  sand,  or  earth,  characterized  by  the 
mineral  ingredients  composing  the  mountains  from 
which  they  sprang. 

As  to  the  part  chemical  action  performs  in  the 
decomposition  of  rocks,  it  is  to  be  considered  that 
many  of  them  contain  lime,  and  usually  some  oxide 
of  iron  ;  the  lime  is  constantly  disposed  to  imbibe 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere,  while  the  oxide 
of  iron  combines  with  its  oxygen.  When  water  has 
insinuated  itself  into  the  pores  of  rocks  and  becomes 
converted  into  ice  by  the  cold  it  destroys,  by  its  ex- 
pansion, the  cohesion  of  their  particles,  producing 
reuts  and  fissures,  thus  giving  access  to  the  air 


which  combines  with  the  lime  and  oxide  of  iron ; 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  an  immediate 
change  in  all  the  surfaces  exposed  to  its  action,  and 
thence  the  process  of  decomposition  is  hastened  and 
continued.  The  lower  order  of  plants,  the  mosses 
and  the  lichens  which  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
surfaces  of  the  rocke  increase  the  change ;  their  roots 
are  constantly  increasing  the  fissures  caused  by  the 
water,  and  their  decay  form  a  deposit  of  vegetable 
matter,  which,  by  absorbing  additional  carbonic 
acid,  further  facilitates  the  liberation  of  those  min- 
eral matters  which  are  the  natural  elements  of  fer- 
tility. 

As  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  furrowed, 
and  the  mosses  and  lichens  have  fastened  themselves 
upon  it,  the  different  plants  which  require  but  little 
nourishment  take  root  and  decay  there  in  turn,  and 
the  product  of  each  successive  decomposition  adds 
something  to  the  slight  bed  of  earth  formed  by  the 
first,  till,  in  time,  a  soil  is  produced  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion. Subsequently,  the  hand  of  man  and  the  6uc- 
ce?sive  generation  of  a  higher  order  of  plants  render 
it  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture. 

Experience  teaches  that,  by  the  due  admixture  of 
soils,  that  is  to  say,  when  they  are  too  stiff,  sand 
should  be  applied  on  clay,  and  clay  on  sand  where 
they  are  too  open  ;  and  by  the  application  of  ma- 
nures, what  kind  of  culture  and  what  species  of 
plants  are  suited  to  each  soil. 

Again  chemistry  comes  in,  and  by  its  analysis  of 
the  ashes  of  plants,  which  it  is  desired  to  raise,  in- 
dicates to  the  cultivator  what  special  fertilizer  he 
should  employ  to  obtain  the  greatest  results. 

The  lands  devoted  to  agriculture  are  generally  of 
silex,  sand  or  gravel,  lime  and  alumina,  or  clay  ; 
with  these  are  intermixed  pebbles  of  different  na- 
tures and  in  various  proportions,  and  the  remains 
of  animal  or  vegetable  matter  more  or  less  thoroughly 
decomposed.  The  other  substances,  which  by  analy- 
sis are  found  in  soils,  are  not  in  suflScient  quantity 
to  be  classed  among  their  elements  ;  when  these  are 
too  abundant,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  localities 
with  magnesia  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  the  soils  be- 
come less  fit  for  vegetation.  A  mixture  of  lime, 
silica  and  alumina,  is  considered  the  best  bnsis  for 
good  land,  but  in  order  that  it  may  possess  all  the 
desirable  qualities,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  pro- 
portions, which  an  analysis  of  the  best  lands  has 
made  known,  should  be  observed. 

Bergmann  found  that  one  of  the  most  fertile  soils 

in  Sweden  contained 

Coarse  silex   30  parts. 

Silica   2o 

Alumina   J  4 

Carbonate  of  lime   30 

The  most  fertile  mixture  produced  by  Tillet,  in  a 

great  number  of  experiments  which  he  made  ftt 

Paris,  was  composed  of 
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Coarse  silex   25  parts. 

Silica   yi 

Alumina   H 

Carbonate  of  lime   37 

Oa  these  authorities  it  is  evident  that  we  can  con- 
clude about  what  proportions  these  diflferent  sub- 
stances should  bear  to  each  other  in  forming  what 
may  be  called  a  fertile  soil,  or  more  properly  one 
capable  of  producing.  But  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  such  must  not  be  herein  deceived,  although  his 
land  may  be  composed  of  these  desirable  propor- 
tions, nor  flatter  himself  with  the  belief  that  all  it 
is  necessary  for  him  to  do  is  to  sow  his  seed  in  the 
proper  time  and  manner  to  reap  a  rich  harvest. — 
His  happy  constitution  of  soil  does  not  of  itself  af- 
ford fecundity,  but  is  only  a  favorable  matrix  for 
depositing  the  seed,  capable  of  admitting  air  and 
moisture,  and  passing  off  superabundant  rains  by 
percolation  instead  of  evaporation,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  alumina  were  in  excess;  not  parting  too 
readily  with  its  moisture,  and  so  be  unduly  affected 
by  drought,  which  would  be  the  result  did  sand, 
silex  or  gravel  preponderate.  It  still  needs  ammo- 
nia to  hurry  forward  the  different  stages  of  vegeta- 
tion to  maturity,  besides  the  earth  phosphates  and 
the  different  saline  or  mineral  matters  which  chemi- 
cal analysis  has  indicated  to  be  the  inorganic  con- 
stituents of  the  higher  order  of  plants  which  man 
may  require  for  his  sustenance  or  profit. — Journal 
of  Applied  Chemistry. 
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There  is  of  course  nothing  to  be  done  in  the  open 
air  in  the  garden  during  this  month — where  frames 
are  used  they  will  require  attention — watering  the 
plants  with  tepid  water  occasionally,  and  on  mild 
sunny  days  inserting  wedges  under  the  sashes  to 
allow  of  a  little  fresh  air.  In  the  afternoon  as  the 
sun  begins  to  decline,  withdraw  the  wedges  and 
cover  over  carefully  with  mats.  If  the  heat  declines 
in  the  beds,  line  the  beds  all  ready  with  an  outside 
casing  of  fresh  manure. 

When  there  are  no  frames,  cabbage  plants  suffi- 
cient for  the  use  of  a  family  may  be  raised  in  the 
house  itself,  in  the  following  manner.  Take  an  ob- 
long box,  six  or  eight  inches  high  and  two  feet  long 
by  a  foot  broad,  fill  it  with  rich  mould,  well  sifted, 
and  of  the  texture  of  a  sandy  loam.  Sow  the  cab- 
bage seed  in  this,  and  place  the  box  in  the  kitchen 
window  where  the  rays  of  the  sun  can  fall  on  it,  a 
portion  of  each  day.  Water  the  soil  occasionally 
with  tepid  water,  and  cover  up  carefully  of  nights, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  plants  being  frozen. 

Ikquire  of  yourself  what  you  have  learned  the 
past  year,  in  your  farm  management,  that  will  aid 
you  in  future  labors,  and  having  ascertained  make 
a  note  of  it. 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  his  annual 
:  report,  expresses  the  gratification  he  feels  in  repre- 
\  senting  that  agriculture  is  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
'  tion  and  productive  in  a  high  degree.    He  says  it 
is  the  foundation  interest  of  the  country,  the  source 
of  supply  of  the  physical  wants  of  all  classes,  and 
the  nursery  of  energy  and  virtue.    Agriculture  is 
further  equally  essential  for  the  recuperation  of  the 
less  healthy  pursuits  of  life  from  their  waste  and 
,  enervation.    The  Commissioner  also  says  that  it  is 
I  gratifying  to  believe,  from  indubitable  evidence, 
j  that  the  examples  of  rational  and  recuperative  cul- 
I  ture  are  relatively  increasing,  however  slowly  and 
gradually  they  may  be  making  inroads  upon  the 
destructive  and  irrational  modes  so  generally  preva- 
lent.   These  examples  are  most  numerous  in  the 
Middle  States,  and  may  be  seen  with  comparative 
frequency  in  the  older  sections  of  the  West.  They 
are  found  occasionally  in  Xew  England,  and  are 
beginning  to  be  noted  in  the  Southern  States,  but 
:  there  is  no  State  in  which  exhaustion  and  irra- 
(  tional  culture  is  not  predominant.    The  industrial 
;  colleges  under  the  land  grant  of  Congress  of  1852 
have  progressed  during  the  past  year,  and  the  land 
scrip  has  been  issued  in  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  a  portion  of  it  sold  ;  but  the  Commis- 
sioner has  heard  of  no  action  toward  the  organiza- 
j  tion  of  colleges,  and  fears  the  scrip  has  in  some 
instances  been  frittered  away  by  sales  at  nominal 
j  prices,  as  has  been  the  case  in  many  of  the  North- 
ern and  Eastern  States.    The  Commissioner  speaks 
of  steam  plowing,  silk  culture,  couchoua  trees,  the 
I  statistical  division,  cattle  disease,  the  library  de- 
partment, grounds,  etc.,  making  suggestions  de- 
signed to  be  valuable  in  the  future.    The  number 
of  packages  issued  during  eleven  months  of  the 
year  number  358,391,  of  which  133,043  were  sent 
to  members  of  Congress,  7,865  to  agricultural  so- 
cieties, Yl,400  to  the  corps  of  statistical  correspon- 
dents, and  7,960  to  meteorological  observers.  The 
distribution  includes  seeds  of  cereals,  grasses,  hemp, 
jute,  ramie,  opium,  poppy,  sugar  beet,  tobacco,  sor- 
ghum, forest  and  shade  trees,  and  many  of  the 
species  of  plants  oleaginous,  edible,  medical  and 
fibrous.    The  most  abundant  and  convincing  evi- 
dence of  the  great  economic  value  of  this  distribu- 
tion can  be  obtained  from  the  archives  of  the  de- 
partment, or  gained  from  the  sub-report  to  the 
I  recent  annual  volumes.  The  total  amount  expended 
by  the  department  since  November  30,  1869,  is 
$167,175,  including  salaries,  leaving  the  total  bal- 
ance unexpended  of  the  appropriation  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  §107,370. 

Three  things  to  hate— Cruelty,  Arrogance  and 
Ingratitude. 
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From  the  Marlboro  Gazette. 

POTASH  AS  AN  INGHEDIEHT  OF  MANUES. 

Maryland  Agricdltural  College 
October  30lh,  1870. 

Geo.  W.  Wilson — Dear  Sir :  T  send  with  this  a 
copy  of  an  article  on  the  subject  ot  Potash,  as  an 
important  constituent  of  a  good  fertilizer.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Mallet,  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
pcinia,  an  accomplished  chemist,  and  professor  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry  in  that  Institution. 

I  commend  it  as  well  worth  the  attention  of  your 
agricultural  readers. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  practical  agricultural 
operators,  that  the  land  deteriorates  as  its  products 
are  carried  off  from  it,  without  return  of  the  ele- 
ments contained  in  those  products.  And  as  Potash 
is  shown  by  the  annexed  article,  to  be  an  important 
constituent  in  nearly  all  the  articles  grown  on  our 
lands  ;  and  as  it  has  been  hitherto  supplied,  chiefly 
by  the  use  of  ashes,  it  becomes  important  to  seek  for 
an  available  substitute,  in  a  country  where  wood 
and  ashes  are  scarce  and  high. 

This  subsitute  is,  the  mineral  salts  of  Potash,  to 
be  obtained  in  Baltimore,  direct  from  Prussia  ;  and 
as  the  chemists  of  France  found  the  best  Tobacco 
brought  to  that  market,  always  contained  the  lar- 
gest amount  of  Potash  in  its  ashes,  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  both  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
this  staple,  would  be  improved  by  the  use  of  this 
constituent,  in  the  manner  applied  to  the  Tobacco 
land. 

These  salts  can  be  obtained  in  Baltimore,  at  about 
$2.50  per  hundred  pounds  ;  and  bone  dust  treated 
with  a  solution  of  them,  (in  the  proportion  of  about 
100  lbs.  of  the  solid  salts  to  the  tun  of  bone  dust,) 
will  be  found  more  immediately  productive  ;  and 
will  produce  a  better  quality  of  Tobacco.  With  the 
conviction  that  such  would  be  the  result,  I  com- 
mend the  experiment  to  all  growers  of  Tobacco. 

Respectfully,  A.  H. 

Potash  as  an  Ingredient  of  Manures. 

BY  PROF.  J.  W.  MALLET,  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Interest  is  being  rapidly  excited,  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  with  regard  to  the  addition  of  potash 
to  mixed  manures,  as  is  already  practised  in  Europe 
on  a  great  scale  and  with  excellent  results,  advan- 
tage being  taken  of  the  vast  deposits  of  mineral  pot- 
ash discovered  a  few  years  ago  to  the  south  of 
Miigdeburg  in  Prussia  Saxony. 

That  benefit  is  to  be  expected  from  the  application 
of  potash  as  a  fertilizer  is  fully  shown  by  a  glance 
at  any  good  list  of  analyses  of  the  mineral  matter 
removed  from  the  soil  by  our  commonly  cultivated 
plants. 

Thus  we  find,  in  round  numbers,  in  the  ash  of 


per  cent,  of  ■potash 

Wheat,     (grain)  31  " 

Barley,         '«      22  " 

Oats,  "      16  " 

Buchwheat,  "      23  " 

Indian  corn,  "       27  " 

Rice,  "      1«  " 

Peas,        (seed)  40 

Beans,  "      40  " 

Gar.  t'  ps,  (roots)  39  " 

Swedish  do   "      51  " 

Beets,  "      53  " 

The  well  known  great  fertility  of  the  soil  on  the 
slopes  of  many  volcanoes,  as  Etna,  Vesuvius,  &c., 


per  cent,  of  potash. 

Potatoes,  (tubers;  00  " 

Cabbage,  (leaves)  '19  " 

Apple,      C'ruiO  36  " 

Cherry,         "      5t2  " 

Sug.  cane,     "       13  " 

Red  clover,  "      35  " 

Timothy.      "      29  " 

Meadow  hay,"       26  " 

Grass  er'  ly  stage,  56  " 

Cotton,  (fibre)      42  *' 

Tobacco,       "      27  " 


when  resting  upon  and  derived  from  volcanic  rock 
easily  decomposed,  and  rich  in  potash,  also  affords 
illustration  of  the  value  of  this  material  to  plants — 
and  yet  further  evidence  of  the  same  kind  has  fallen 
under  the  notice  of  every  one  who  has  watched  the 
effect  of  wood  ashes  strewn  over  land,  or  has  mark- 
ed the  difference  in  the  yield  of  a  freshly  cleared  or 
burnt  over  piece  of  ground,  and  of  one  long  in 
cultivation. 

Indeed,  there  has  been  a  pretty  general  admis- 
sion on  all  hands  of  the  importance  of  this  alkali 
in  its  relations  to  plant  life. 

Yet  scarcely  any  substance  known  to  possess  fer- 
tilizing power  has,  until  lately,  been  used  so  sparing- 
ly, or  so  rarely. 

Lime,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  and  am- 
monia have  been,  and  are  still,  used  in  immense 
amount,  and  in  forms  derived  from  a  very  large 
number  of  sources.  Peruvian  guano  gives  us  am- 
monia, phosphoric  acid  and  lime,  raw  bone  and  fish 
guano,  afford  the  same  substances  in  other  propor- 
tions— the  host  of  "phosphatic  guanos"  (Nevassa, 
Redonda,  Sombrero  and  the  like)  give  us  phosphoric 
acid  and  lime — land  plaster  consists  of  sulphuric 
acidlime,  the  manufactured  "superphosphates"  yield 
phosphoric  acid,  lime,  and  sulphuric  acid— and  lime 
is  abundantly  presented  to  us  as  burnt  lime,  marine 
shells,  calcareous  marl,  tufa,  &c.  Magnesia,  also  a 
constant  constituent  of  plants,  has  been,  like  pot- 
ash, a  good  deal  neglected,  though  coming  in  inci- 
dentally with  lime  in  several  of  its  forms. 

Except  as  wood  ashes,  and  in  this  condition  but 
sparingly,  potash  can  hardly  be  said,  until  lately, 
to  have  been  included  in  the  list  of  fertilizing  mate- 
rials, though  it  occurs,  and  in  relatively  good  pro- 
portion, in  the  article  of  that  most  valuable  of  all 
fertilizers,  properly  saved  stable  manure. 

The  obvious  reason  has  been  that  the  commercial 
price  of  potash  was  too  high— it  was  practically 
unattainable  upon  a  scale  commensurate  with  the 
demands  of  the  world. 

The  discovery  of  very  large  beds  of  mineral  salts 
of  potash  overlying  rock  salt  at  Stassfurt,  in  Prussia, 
has  greatly  changed  this  state  of  aflfairs,  and  now, 
after  but  a  few  years  of  working  these  deposits,  pot- 
ash, though  still  a  valuable  substance,  has  become 
accessible  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  manufacturer 
on  a  much  larger  scale  and  at  much  reduced  prices. 

Thus  in  1859  the  exports  from  Canada  (which 
country  and  Russia  produced  most  largely  of  pot- 
ash) were  25,599  barrels  of  "potashes,"  and  12,221 
barrels  of  "pearlashes."  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
weight  of  the  barrel,  but  assuming  it  at  200  pounds, 
this  would  only  represent  altogether  3, 377  En- 
glish tons  of  these  two  materials.  In  1867  the  crude 
potash  salts  produced  from  the  Prussian  mining  ex- 
cavations alone  amounted  to  1,430,000  per  cent, 
while  the  works  on  the  same  deposit  just  across  the 
Anhalt  frontier  yielded  about  the  same  quantity. 
Hence  the  product  from  both  for  the  year  named 
may  be  set  down  at  140,477  English  tons. 

As  regards  cost — taking  "muriate  of  potash"  of 
eighty  per  cent,  as  the  standard,  the  market  price 
for  an  average  of  eleven  years  (1855 — '65  inclusive) 
has  been  reduced  for  the  present  year  in  the  propor- 
tion of  305]^  to  153,  or  almost  exactly  to  one  half. 

Tbe  works  at  Stassfurt,  of  which  the  first  were 
established  in  1861,  are  being  extended  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  the  world,  and  recently  it  has 
been  announced  that  at  another  locality,  in  the  Aus- 
train  province  of  Galicia,  rich  beds  of  potash  salts 
have  been  found,  there  also  in  association  with  com- 
mon salt. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  value  to  the 
agjriculture  of  the  world  of  these  great  and  fast  in- 
creasing supplies  of  so  important  a  material. 

It  only  remains  rightly  to  see  this  addition  to  our  ! 
resources;  to  ascertain  accurately  the  extent  to 
which  potash  may  be  advantageously  used  upon  our 
various  soils  and  principal  crops,  the  best  time,  and 
the  most  judicious  manner  of  applying  it.  Much 
has  already  been  done  in  this  direction  in  Europe, 
and  the  experience  of  last  year  in  thiscountry  afFord- 
ed  most  encouraging  results,  notwithstanding  the 
great  drawback  of  very  unusual  drought. 

The  leading  idea  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  these 
potash  salts  are  not  of  themselves  all  sufficient  and 
independent  manures — are  not  rivals  of  bone  dust, 
plaster,  lime,  or  fertilizers  yielding  ammonia — but 
are  simply  most  valuable  additions  to  these,  supply- 
ing that  which  they  do  not  contain,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  yield. 


Cotton  Seed  Manure. 

We  see  still  going  the  rounds  of  agricultural  pa- 
pers instructions  for  the  use  of  cotton  seed  as  a  fer- 
tilizer, and  all  predicated  upon  the  idea  of  using  the 
seed  in  an  unbroken  state.  The  receipts  given  us 
for  using  this  valuable  manure  either  tell  us  to  rot, 
compost,  or  sow  broad-cast.  We  are  perfectly  sure 
that  results  have  demonstrated  that  there  is  great 
loss  by  either  of  these  methods.  Professor  Hilgard, 
of  Mississippi,  (very  high  authority,)  holds  that  the 
oil,  the  lint  and  the  wibroken  shell  of  the  cotton 
seed  are  all  unfriendly  to  a  maximum  advantage  in 
the  use  of  this  fertilizer.  It  may  not  be  generally 
credited,  even  among  those  familiar  with  the  use  of 
cotton  seed  as  a  manure,  that  much  of  the  mass  of 
these  seed,  after  plowed  into  the  ground  with  small 
grain,  will  lie  for  months  with  the  shell  unbroken, 
and  showing  the  kernel  only  shrivelled  or  wasted 
to  a  black  substance  which  seems  to  have  been  quite 
inoperative.  We  composted  cotton  seed  and  fowl- 
house  manure  last  year,  and  kept  the  mass  wet  with 
slops  from  the  housefully  six  months,  and  upon  open- 
ing the  bulk,  we  found  a  very  large  proporlion  of  the 
seed  not  only  unrotted,  but  as  white"  as  when  we 
buried  them.  The  proof  of  the  waste  that  our  old 
mode  of  using  cotton  seed  occasions  has  been  amply 
furnished  by  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Van  Duson,  of 
DeKalb  county. 

That  gentleman  demonstrated  by  actual  trial,  that 
five  bushels  Oi  crushed  cotton  seed  make  a  difference 
of  seventeen  bushels  of  corn  in  an  acre's  production, 
and  four  hundred  pounds  of  seed  on  an  acre  of  cot- 
ton. The  results  not  only  exceed  anything  of  re- 
cord, in  that  line  of  experiment,  but  prove  beyond 
all  dubiety  that  in  our  usual  mode  of  applying  cot- 
ton seed  to  our  crops  we  waste  or  misapply  a  very 
large  proportion  of  one  of  the  very  best  manures 
known  to  agriculture. — ^d.  The  Plantation. 

Three  things  to  love^Courage,  Gentleness  and 
Affection, 


SCIENTIFIC. 


Heat  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Mr.  James  Croll,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Scotland,  has  recently  been  making  a  calculation 
of  the  amount  of  heat  transmitted  by  the  Gulf 
Stream,  and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  to- 
tal quantity  of  water  conveyed  by  the  stream  is  pro- 
bably equal  to  that  of  a  stream  50  miles  broad,  and 
1,000  feet  deep,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour,  and  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  entire 
mass  of  moving  water  is  not  under  65°  at  the  moment 
of  leaving  the  Gulf.  He  thinks  we  are  warranted  to 
conclude  that  the  stream,  before  it  returns  from  its 
northern  journey,  is  on  an  average  cooled  down  to 
at  least  40°  ;  consequently  it  loses  25°  of  heat.  Each 
cubic  foot  of  water,  therefore,  in  this  case  carries 
from  the  tropics  for  distribution  upwards  of  1,500 
units  of  heat,  or  1,158,000  foot-pounds.  According 
to  the  above  estimate  of  the  size  and  velocity  of  the 
stream  5,755,680,000  000  cubic  feet  of  water  are 
conveyed  from  the  Gulf  per  hour,  or  133,816,320,- 
000,000  cubic  feet  daily.  Consequently,  the  total 
quantity  of  heat  transferred  from  the  equatorial  re- 
gions per  day  by  the  stream  amounts  to  154  959, - 
300,000,000,000,000  foot-pounds. 


Solubility  of  Clay  in  Water. 

M.  Schloessing  has  shown  that  clay  is  soluble  in 
distilled  water.  There  appears  to  be  a  colloidal 
solution  that  will  remain  for  months,  but  if  a  drop 
of  chloride  of  lime  be  introduced  the  liquid  becomes 
instantly  clear.  The  water  of  the  Mississippi  al- 
ways contains  more  or  less  alumina  in  suspension, 
which  can  be  removed  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  of  sulphate  of 
lime.  In  this  manner  the  Egyptians  clarify  the 
water  of  the  Nile,  which  is  always  turbid. 


A  Spontaneous  Combustible  Gas. 

The  bi-bromide  of  ethylene,  when  mixed  with 
oxygen  gas,  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  sun- 
light.   The  bromine  appears  to  combine  with  the 
\  hydrogen  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  union  of 
chlorine  with  hydrogen  in  the  sunlight.' 
 ■  ■  *■>  • 

A  HUMANE  way  of  killing  insects  for  preservation 
is  to  drop  them  into  a  jar  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
This  does  not  injure  their  colors  in  any  way,  but 
kills  them  quickly.  The  gas  will  be  easily  retained 
in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  is  very  easy  to  make. 
The  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  marble  dust,  or 
carbonate  acid  of  soda  generates  it  rapidly.  In- 
sects thus  killed  can  be  kept  perfectly  in  the  gas  till 
they  are  put  in  the  cabinet. 
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HINTS  ON  RAISING  POULTRY. 

Poultry  raising,  like  any  other  branch  of  busi- 
ness, to  be  successful,  requires  attention — requires 
in  the  attendant  or  manager  an  attractive  interest 
and  sympathy  for  the  birds  under  his  or  her  care  ; 
with  this  and  the  necessary  intelligence  and  means, 
success  is  almost  certain  ;  but  without  these  qualifi- 
cations, in  some  considerable  degree,  success  will 
be  somewhat  doubtful. 

Birds  in  a  wild  state  are  taught  by  the  instinct 
of  their  nature  to  provide  for  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  they  have  the  wide  world  for  pasture 
ground  ;  they  choose  the  latitude  most  agreeable 
\p  their  system,  can  go  south  to  winter  and  north  to 
breed  and  rear  their  young  in  summer;  can  select 
their  food  in  such  variety  as  their  taste  and  the  re- 
quirements of  their  health  dictate;  they  are  their 
own  servants  and  doctors,  their  own  architects  and 
their  own  upholsterers  ;  the  young  are  duly  guarded 
and  provided  for  by  the  strongest  paternal  affection. 

The  domestic  bird  is  deprived  of  these  natural 
advantages  and  is  dependent  on  its  owner  and  keep- 
er for  such  care  and  attention  as  he  or  she  may 
supply  ;  the  best  care  given  will  always  be  the  best 
rewarded. 

The  keeper  of  domestic  poultry  has  much  to  learn 
both  theoretical  and  practical  ;  he  should  read,  to 
learn  the  experience  of  others,  he  should  carefully 
note  his  own  experience  and  use  as  much  common 
sense  as  he  can  bring  to  bear  in  their  application. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  poultry  should  have  food  ; 
but  they  should  have  it  in  proper  quantity,  in  pro- 
per variety  and  at  proper  times  ;  small  feeds  and  of- 
ten ;  clean  troughs,  clean  floors,  clean  nests  and 
clean  roosting  poles,  comfortable  houses,  well  venti- 
lated, to  keep  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer, 
always  clean  and  free  from  vermin. 

Experience  has  show  that  it  is  not  good  economy 
to  keep  too  many  fowls  together  on  one  farm. 
From  fifty  to  a  hundred  hens  with  one  cock  to  every 
ten  or  twelve,  will  yield  a  larger  profit  in  propor- 
tion, than  a  greater  number;  but  buildings  may  be 
erected  on  dififerent  parts  of  the  same  farm,  at  each 
of  which,  poultry  may  be  kept.  Time  of  incuba- 
tion about  twenty  one  days. 

Poultry  raising  for  the  last  few  years  has  been 
very  profitable,  the  demand  has  exceeded  the  supply 
as  evidenced  by  the  high  prices  in  market  of  both 
poultry  and  eggs,  and  the  demand  seems  likely  to 
keep  pace  with  the  supply,  so  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  a  glut  in  the  market.  The  best  way  to  purify 
the  atmosphere  in  a  poultry  house  is  to  sprinkle  the 
floor  frequently  with  plaster.    The  inside  of  the 


house  and  roosting  poles  should  be  frequently 
white- washed  with  quick  lime  to  destroy  vermin. 
Nest  boxes  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  hen 
will  not  be  seen,  and  so  located  as  to  be  easily 
reached  by  her. 

As  hinted  at  in  the  commencement  of  this  article, 
the  person  who  undertakes  to  rear  and  feed  poultry 
should  delight  in  it.  But  one  and  always  the  same 
member  of  the  family  should  do  this  and  let  no 
other  business  or  matter  interfere — should  see  and 
attend  to  them  early  in  the  morning  and  see  that 
the  evening  feed  is  given  before  the  time  of  going  to 
roost  and  also  that  all  are  properly  housed  before 
dark.  Much  practical  knowledge  will  be  gained  by 
the  attendant  that  would  be  lost  if  the  duty  were 
divided  among  the  different  members  of  the  fami- 
ly.— American  Stock  Journal. 


Stripping  Tobacco. — A  writer  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Homestead,  advises  growers  not  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  get  tobacco  down  and  stripped,  for  if  it  is 
done  now,  a  great  mistake  will  be  made  ;  that  more 
sap  will  be  found  in  the  stem  than  is  supposed  to 
exist  there,  and  if  stripped  early,  the  tobacco  will 
injure  after  being  bulked.  He  says,  let  it  hang  on 
the  poles  till  thoroughly  cured,  if  it  takes  till  next 
January  or  April ;  then  strip,  assort  and  pack  care- 
fully and  honestly.  If  you  have  occasion  to  pack 
it  in  boxes,  use  boxes  two  and  one-half  feet  square, 
inside,  by  three  and  one-half  feet,  outside,  in  length. 
He  has  often  seen  tobacco,  that  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
would  have  to  fold  over  in  a  three  and  a  half  foot 
case  when  packed  ;  but  speculators  and  buyers  ob- 
ject to  a  longer  case,  and  with  us  insist,  almost  in- 
variably, upon  the  above  sized  cases. 


How  TO  Compute  Interest. — Sixp'.r  cent. — JIulti- 
ply  any  given  number  of  dollars  by  the  number  of 
days  of  interest  desired,  separate  the  right  hand  fig- 
ure and  divide  by  six  ;  the  result  is  the  true  interest 
on  the  number  of  days  at  six  per  cent 

EigJit  per  cent. — Multiply  aay  given  amount  by 
the  number  of  days  upon  which  it  is  desired  to  ascer- 
tain the  interest  and  divide  by  45,  and  the  result 
will  be  the  true  interest  for  the  time  required. 

Ten  per  cent. — Multiply  the  same  as  above  and 
divide  by  36,  and  the  result  will  show  the  interest 
at  ten  per  cent. 

Provide  for  the  future  by  taking  care  of  the 
present.  Develop  all  the  natural  resources  of  your 
farm.  Take  care  of  your  forest  trees.  Study  your 
soils.  Keep  an  accurate  debit  and  credit  account 
with  your  farm.  Annually  increase  its  productive 
capacity. 

Three  things  to  contend  for— Honor,  Country 
and  Friends. 
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PASM  GATES. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Southern  Culiivatar  gives 
his  plan  for  putting  up  farm  gates  :  I  keep  up  about 
fifteen  farm  gates,  and  am  accustomed  to  make  them 
myself,  and  as  I  have  no  particular  love  for  that  sort 
of  exercise,  I  claim  for  the  gates  I  prefer,  all  that  is 
aimed  at  in  their  construction.  They  are  light,  i 
cheap,  durable,  never  ssvag,  and  are  sightly  and 
strong.  I 

A  man,  with  any  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  can  put 
together  one  of  undressed  lumber  in  three  hours. 

For  a  good  strong  plantation  gate. 

1  piece  5  by  3  inches,  and  5  feet  8  inches  long,  if 
hung  by  hinges,  or  longer,  if  by  hinge  and  SDcket, 
of  good  sound  timber. 

1  plank  10  by  1,  9  feet  long,  for  base  plank. 
4      "      7  "  1,  9    "  " 

2  slats     4  "  1,  of  suitable  length  for  braces. 

3  ^*      4  "  1,  5  feet  long. 

Countersink  the  planks  in  the  upright  rail  and 
nail  over  their  ends  one  of  the  short  slats.  The 
planks  being  put  at  proper  distances  apart,  say  3^, 
4,  5,  and  1  inches,  the  other  ends  are  received  be- 
tween the  other  two  slats.  Then  put  on  the  braces 
opposite  each  other,  their  ends  fitting  into  small 
notches  made  for  the  purpose,  Tne  braces  must  ex- 
tend from  the  top  of  the  front  end  of  the  gate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  base  plank  at  the  other  end.  Put  it 
together,  either  with  wrought  nails  and  cliach  them, 
or  use  the  cut  nails  and  put  three  bolts,  with  taps 
3  by  ^  inches,  in  the  front  slats,  one  at  top,  middle 
and  bottom,  and  three  in  the  braces.  I  prefer  to 
hang  with  hooks  and  hinges.  The  planks  may  be 
let  into  mortices  in  the  back  rail,  bat  requires  more 
labor,  and  only  adds  to  the  appearance.  Light  lum- 
ber, and  dressed,  makes  a  handsome,  plain  gate  for 
lawns.  Poplar  is  prefered  with  us,  as  it  will  not 
warp  in  the  sun. 


Plan  for  a  Hog  House. 

Martin  Hellar,  of  Mount  Morris,  III.,  sends  the 
Western  Rural  his  plan  for  building  hog  pens  :  The 
building  is  24x40  feet,  with  stone  wall  six  feet  high. 
On  this  wall  I  have  a  stroog  frame  building  eight 
feet  high  with  feeding  entry  in  the  center  four  feet 
wide,  and  four  pens  8x10  feet  each,  on  each  side 
with  troughs  arranged  to  feed  and  water  from  the 
entry.  I  have  a  soaall  door  in  the  corner  of  each 
pen  so  that  the  hogs  can  go  into  the  outside  pens, 
thereby  keeping  the  inside  pens  clean  for  eating  and 
Bleeping.  The  outside  pens  are  6x10  feet  each  wiih 
open  space  for  cleaning. 

At  the  end  of  this  building  I  have  a  slaughter 


house  14x24  feet  attached,  with  steamer,  slop  tanks 
and  granaries  and  if  it  is  desired  the  upper  part  can 
be  used  for  a  smoke  house  ;  but  I  would  advise  that 
a  hen  house  be  built  at  some  other  convenient  place, 
as  my  experience  has  been  that  hen-lice  will  kill 
pigs;  and  if  any  one  doubts  it  let  him  try  it.  The 
pigs  will  become  blind  and  die  when  apparently  in 
good  health.  My  pump  at  the  hog-house  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  I  can  water  any  pen  by  the  use  of  pipes. 

Movable  Horse  Shoes. — That  this  is  the  age  of 
progress  in  applying  practical  results  from  scientific 
experiments  cannot  be  questioned.  The  present 
wonder,  that  we  would  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to,  is  a  late  invention  in  the  way  of  horse 
shoes.  A  company  in  Chlcopee,  Massachusetts,  are 
engaged  in  manufacturing  a  peculiar  adjustable 
horse  shoe,  which  is  made  to  be  taken  off  at  night, 
or  when  the  horse  is  not  being  use,  and  again  put 
on  when  wanted,  as  readily  as  a  piir  of  boots.  The 
corks  of  the  shoes  are  also  adjustable,  or,  in  other 
words,  movable,  and  new  ones  can  be  fitted  in  the 
place  of  old  when  one  set  is  worn  out.  As  this  com- 
pany has  not  yet  placed  their  new  invention  in 
market  as  a  regular  commodity,  we  are  denied  the 
privilege  of  a  further  description. — Scientific  Ameri- 
can. 

Recipe  for  Curing  Pork, 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Worton  Agricultural 
Club,  of  Kent  county,  Md.,  the  subject  for  discus- 
sion being  "Fattening,  Killing  and  Curing  Pork," 
a  member  gave  a  "recipe  which  he  received  from 
the  late  Mtijor  Reybold,  for  curing  meat  and  spoke 
very  highly  of  it;  he  had  lost  no  meat  nor  seen  a 
skipper  in  his  for  the  sixteen  years  he  had  used  it, 
and  spoke  of  the  hams  as  being  very  juicy  and  of 
fine  flavor.  I  intended  to  use  the  recipe  this  fall, 
and  as  some  of  your  readers  rnight  like  to  use  it 
also,  I  will  give  it :  For  every  80  lbs.  of  pork  take 
1  lb.  of  salt,  ^  lb.  sugar,  ^  lb.  saltpetre,  mix  them 
well  together  and  rub  the  meat  thoroughly  with  the 
mixture,  allow  the  meat  to  remain  on  a  shelf  or 
other  convenient  place  for  24  hours,  then  salt  away, 
using  two  quarts  of  salt  to  every  80  lbs  of  meat, 
allowing  it  to  remain  in  bulk  fur  15  days,  by 
which  time  it  is  cured  and  fit  to  hang  up  and 
smoke.  An  opening  should  be  made  in  the  ca-k  to 
allow  the  pickle  that  will  make  to  run  off.  It  was 
held  that  meat  should  not  be  smoktd  in  damp  or 
wet  weather,  as  ihe  dampness  caused  ihe  smoke  to 
blacken  the  meat  and  prevented  it  from  penetra- 
ting." 

Peter  Mykr's  farm  of  11  "7 1^  acres,  near  Westmin- 
ster, Md.,  has-been  sold  for  $11,098.67,  or  $94.86 
per  acre. 
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CHANGING  POST-OFFICE, 

Our  friends  in  changing  the  address  of  their  pa- 
per will  please  state  the  name  of  the  new  office  as 
well  as  the  old  one.  It  is  rather  a  troublesome  task 
to  look  over  some  6000  names  to  find  out  from  what 
place  he  wishes  the  change  to  be  made.  We  have 
had  a  number  of  remittances  made  us,  not  stating 
the  post-office,  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  on 
the  buoks  until  after  great  delaj,  so  as  to  credit  with 
the  amount.  Our  friends  will  be  a  little  more  careful 
in  the  future. 


Thanks. — We  beg  to  express  our  thanks  to  our 
many  friends  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in 
securing  large  additions  to  our  subscription  list. 


THE   NEW  TEAK. 

W'e  wish  all  the  readers  of  the  Maryland  Farmer 
a  happy  New  Year — many  of  them  are  old  acquain- 
tances of  ours,  and  although  many  also  are  new  ones 
all  will,  we  hope,  go  through  the  coming  year  with 
us,  and  at  the  end  of  it  acknowledge  that  our  com- 
radeship has  been  pleasant  and  courteous  as  well  as 
materially  profitable.  We  have  a  most  hearty  desire 
that  the  winds  and  the  rains  and  all  the  gentle  in- 
fluences of  the  season  will  favor  their  work  and  ours. 
And  who  has  a  belter  right  and  upon  whom  is  the 
duty  more  incumbent  to  send  greetings  of  warm 
good  will  at  this  the  opening  of  a  new  year.  O.ir 
friends  and  ourselves  are  laborers  in  the  same  field 
and  have  at  heart  the  same  interest — that  of  the  ex- 
tension of  agricultural  knowledge,  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  tillage  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 
Each  recurring  year  opens  up  new  fields  of  infor- 
mation, and  many  new  views  are  constantly  pre- 
senting themselves  in  a  plausible  guise,  but  which 
require  the  use  of  experience  to  prove  their  value. -- 
Agriculture  is  becoming  annually  more  progressive 
and  less  of  a  blind  running  in  the  old  ruts  of  rou- 
tine. More  attention  is  given  to  the  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  changes  of  the  season,  to  the  large  and  im- 
portant department  of  chemistry  that  bears  upon  the 
constituents  of  soils  and  its  proper  fertilizers.  It  is 
therefore  of  essential  importance  that  our  farmers 
and  planters  should  keep  themselves  well  informed 
in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  special  business. 
Not  only  the  nature  and  qualities  of  their  soils  and 
the  fertilizers  appropriate  to  them,  but  also  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  field,  the  farm,  the  garden, 
require  to  be  carefully  studied,  for  it  is  as  essential 
for  those  engaged  in  rural  aflfairs  to  keep  well  up  wtih 
the  progress  of  the  age  and  the  developments  of 
scientific  agriculture,  as  it  is  for  the  lawyer  to  be  in- 
formed as  to  the  latest  decisions  of  the  courts,  or  the 
physician  in  respect  to  the  newest  discoveries  in 
medicine. 


TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Our  friends  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of  our 
advertising  columns,  as  a  medium  of  extending 
their  business,  are  requested  to  send  in  the  copy  by 
the  15ih  of  the  month,  as  we  are  compelled  to  put 
the  last  advertising  form  to  press  by  the  20th,  so  as 
to  enable  us  to  issue  promptly  by  the  1st  of  every 
month. 


A  Present. — Those  of  our  friends  wishing  to 
make  a  New  Year's  Present  to  a  rural  friend,  cjuld 
not  do  a  better  thing  than  forward  the  Maryland 
Farmrr  for  one  year,  which  would  cost  him  only 
$1.50.    They  can  be  mailed  from  this  office. 
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DEATH  OF  G^EX.  GEORGE  W.  HUGHES. 

The  death  of  Gen.  George  W.  H;i-hcs,  which  took 
place  on  the  3d  of  last  month,  is  a  source  of  great 
regret  to  all  to  whom  this  esiimable  and  genial  gen- 
tleman was  known.  To  us  his  loss  is  not  less  sad, 
for  he  was  a  valued  contributor  to  the  Maryland 
Farmer,  and  its  warm  and  steadfast  friend.  He 
was,  moreover,  well  known  not  only  throughout 
Maryland,  but  also  in  the  adjacent  States,  and  had 
held  many  positions  of  honor  and  profit,  both  po- 
litical and  otherwise.  He  was  a  graduate  of  West 
Point;  had  served  in  the  engineer  corps  in  the  war 
with  Mexico,  but  subsequen  ly  resigned  h's  com- 
mission. His  engineering  experience  was  after- 
wards called  into  requisition,  and  for  a  short  time 
he  was  President  of  the  Northern  Central  Riilway. 
He  was  also  connected  with  the  Panama  Railway 
survey,  and  latterly  was  appointed  on  the  commis- 
sion of  engineers  to  report  on  the  best  mode  of  im- 
proving Jones'  Falls.  For  many  years  past  he  has 
resided  at  West  River,  where  he  died.  He  was  as 
hospitable  as  he  was  courteous,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood in  which  he  lived,  in  Biltimore,  where  he 
had  many  attached  friends,  and  throughout  Mary- 
land, where  his  acquaintance  was  extensive,  his 
fine  qualities  will  long  be  remembered,  and  his  loss 
severely  felt. 

GRAPE  GROWING  IX  MARYLAND. 

We  cannot  but  admit  the  justice  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  our  correspondent  Geo.  H.  Mittnacht,  when 
he  charges  us  with  the  neglect  of  overlooking  one 
great  interest  of  our  State,  the  culture  of  the  Vine, 
and  shall  make  amendes  in  the  future,  by  devoting 
a  larger  space  in  our  Farmer  to  the  discussion  of 
this  sutj^ct.  He  sajs  we  shiU  not  want  for  an  ex- 
cuss  or  material  in  conducting  this  department,  and 
intimates  that  he  will  bring  to  our  aid  the  membeis 
of  the  "Maryland  Grape  Growers'  Association"  in 
making  this  feature  of  our  monthly  interesting  and 
instructive.  We  will  heartily  accept  their  contri- 
butions, and  hereby  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to 
each  of  them  to  give  us  their  experience  for  publi- 
cation in  the  only  magazine  published  in  Maryland 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  its  kindred  sciences. — 
Our  old  and  esteemed  friend  will  find  that  we  have 
enrolled  his  name  among  our  Special  Contributors, 
and  are  ready  to  enlist  other  of  his  members  in  the 
same  good  work. 

Land  Sale. — The  land  situated  in  Calvert  county, 
belonging  to  Virgil  G.intt,  and  supposed  to  con- 
tain about  800  acres,  was  purchased  by  A.  Bowen, 
Esq.,  of  Prince  George's  county,  for  $7,200. 

Three  things  to  govern — Temper,  tongue  and 
eonduct. 


COTTON  SEED  AND  ASHES- --COMPOST. 

A  Compliment  and  a  Q,uestlou. 

We  publish  the  following  letter  for  two  reasons. 
First,  because  it  embodies  a  gratifying  compliment 
to  the  Maryland  Farmer,  for  which  the  kindly- 
hearted  writer  will  receive  our  thanks ;  and  next, 
because  it  is  our  duty,  as  it  is  also  our  pleasure,  to 
respond  to  any  questions  on  Agriculture  which 
may  be  put  to  us  by  our  friends.  Here  is  the 
letter : 

Smithfield,  Johnson  Co.,  N.  C,  > 
December  6,  1870.  j 
To  the  Editors  of  the  Marylayid  Farmer: 

Gentlemen  : — The  last  number  of  your  excellent 
paper  is  received  for  1870,  and,  like  all  the  preced- 
ing ones,  is  full  of  useful  matter  to  the  farmer. 
You  may  depend  on  it,  I  shall  try  and  have  my 
neighbors  subscribe  for  it,  for  I  well  know  it  will 
amply  re-pay  them. 

This  has  been  a  disastrous  year  to  cotton  plan- 
ters here,  on  account  of  rain  and  low  prices  ;  but 
we  shall  never  prosper  while  we  have  to  depend  on 
the  North  for  supplies,  and  plant  only  cotton. 

I  want  your  advice  how  to  ufc  cotton  seed  ashes. 
You  all  tell  us  not  to  mix  cotton  seed  and  ashes 
together.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  thought  of 
doing — mixing  say  fifty  bushels  of  cotton  seed  and 
thirty  bushels  of  ashes  together,  just  as  you  would 
compost  any  other  manure,  viz  :  a  layer  of  each, 
and  on  each  layer  put  a  good  sprinkling  of  plaster 
to  retain  the  ammonia  ;  and  in  the  spring  open  my 
drill,  sow  by  hand,  throw  on  one  furrow,  or  else, 
if  it  was  time,  put  my  ashes,  seed,  &c.,  in  bottom 
of  drill,  and  then  put  my  guano  on  top  and  bed  up 
on  all  at  same  time.  The  reason  why  I  do  not 
compost  the  ashes  and  seed  with  muck  is,  it  is  too 
far  to  haul. 

When  I  could  not  get  the  ashes  to  mix  with  the 
seed,  how  would  lime  answer,  and  what  amount, 
say  on  poor  sandy  land? 

Yours  truly,  J.  McClair. 

A  compost  of  wood  ashes  and  cotton  seed  un- 
leached — the  compost  to  remain  in  bulk  until  fer- 
mentation sets  in — with  the  addition  of  plaster,  as 
proposed  by  our  correspondent,  would  prove  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  cotton,  by  reason  of  the  val- 
uable supply  of  potash  furnished  by  the  ashes. 
Where  guano  is  also  used,  the  compost  ought  not 
to  be  applied  until  fermentation  has  entirely  ceased. 
On  no  account  would  we  compost  lime  with  cotton 
seed,  if  guano  is  also  to  be  applied.  But  lime  com- 
posted with  cotton  seed,  and  the  ammonia  retained 
by  the  use  of  plaster,  would,  in  the  absence  of 
guano,  make  a  good  fertilizer. — Eds.  Farmer. 

Cheese  Factory. — Farmers  and  others  interested 
in  starting  a  cheese  factory  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Maryland  House,  Rising  Sun,  Cecil  Co.,  on  the  10th 
of  December,  Barclay  Reynolds,  Esq.,  President, 
Job  Haines,  Secretary.  M.  J.  Hunt  and  B.  Gifford 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  existing  facto- 
ries, with  authority  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. 
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CULTURE  OF  LAELEY. 

A  correspondent  at  Salem,  Roanoke  County,  Vir- 
ginia, asks  for  the  following  information  relative  to 
barley  : 

"Please  inform  me  the  price,  in  your  market,  of 
gnod  barley  seed — also,  whether  barley  is  in  this 
(Virginia)  climate,  a  fall  or  spring  grain  ?  I  desire 
sowing  a  field  in  barley  this  spring  ;  will  it  answer 
to  sow  at  that  time?  How  shall  we  prepare  the 
soil,  harvest,  cure,  &c.?" 

We  have  never  raised  barley  with  any  great  suc- 
cess in  this  latitude.  One  reason  for  this  may  per- 
haps have  been  from  the  fact  that  its  culture  has 
.  been  special  with  us  rather  than  general.  But  it  can 
scarcely  have  been  thrown  out  of  our  regular  series 
of  crops  for  that  reason  alone.  We  do  not  say  that 
our  climate  and  soil  are  entirely  adverse  to  it,  but 
it  is  certain  that  barley  has  been  cultivated  more 
largely  in  the  neighbouring  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  further  to  the  northward  than  it  has  with  us. 
The  great  demand  which  of  late  years  has  sprung 
up  for  barley  for  malting  purposes  renders  this  ce- 
real very  valuable,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  learn 
that  some  of  our  'readers  have  fairly  tried  what  crops 
of  it  can  be  raised  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
on  land  in  really  good  condition  and  well  tilled. — 
The  soils  best  adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley  are 
light  loams  in  a  good  state  of  fertility.  On  wet 
cold  lands  and  stiff  clays  barley  will  not  suceeed. 

Preparation  cf  the  Soil.— Plough  deep ;  harrow 
and  cross  harrow  until  the  soil  is  finely  pulverized. 
If  the  land  is  not  rich  spread  over  it  before  plough- 
ing a  heavy  coating  of  manure,  for  barley  will  do 
better  under  heavy  manuring  than  any  other  crop 
except  corn. 

Of  the  Manure  for  Barley. — Where  the  soil  is 
poor  and  manures  are  required,  either  of  the  follow- 
ing composts  or  mixtures  will  be  found  suiScient 
for  an  acre  : 

No.  1.— 10  two-horse  loads  of  stable  manure; 

10  two  horse loadsol  wood's  mould  or  marsh  muck  ; 
10  bushels  of  leached  wood  ashes  ; 
1  bushel  oi  plaster; 
1  bushel  ot  leluse  S:ilt. 
Compost  these;  let  the  mass  ferment  well;  then 
break  it  down,  mix,  cart  over,  and  after  broadcast- 
ing, plough  under. 
A'o.  2.— 150  lbs.  ol  phosphatic  guano; 

2lwo-horse  loadsoi  wood'smould  or  marsh  muck  ; 
5  bushels  ol  wood  ashes  ; 
1  bushel  01  lefuse  sail; 
1  bushel  ol  plaster. 
No.  3.-4  bushels  of  bone  dust; 
10  bushels  ol  ashes; 

2  two-horse  loadsol  wood's  mould  or  marsh  muck  ; 
1  bushel  ol  reiuse  salt; 
1  bushel  oi  plaster. 

Let  the  mixture  remain  in  bulk  for  two  weeks  ;  then 
cart  out  and  spread  broadcast  and  plough  in. 

Liability  to  Injury —Barley  is  less  liable  to  be  in- 
jured than  any  of  the  cereals.  It  does  not  rust ; 
and  rartly  suffers  from  the  attacks  of  insets.  Rain} 


weather,  at  harvest  time,  is  the  only  thing  to  be 
feared  as  the  grain  sprouts  readily  after  cutting,  and 
is  thus  seriously  damaged  for  malting  purposes. 

Harvesting  and  Curing. — Commence  harvesting 
barley  as  soon  as  the  grain  acquires  the  consistence 
of  stiff  dough  and  before  the  heads  begin  to  droop. 
If  left  until  fully  ripe  and  hard,  the  grain  shatters 
very  much.  After  cradling,  if  the  straw  is  still 
green,  leave  it  in  swaths  for  twenty-four  hours. — 
Then  bind  and  shock  up  in  two  rows  placed  closely 
together  without  caps.  Let  it  remain  in  shocks  a 
day  or  two,  after  which  it  will  be  in  a  fit  stable  to 
carry  to  the  barn. 

Time  of  Sowing,  is  either  fall  or  spring.  If  seed- 
ed in  the  fall,  it  should  be  sown  about  the  same 
time  as  wheat.  If  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
ground  can  be  got  in  good  order.  As  to  the  mode  of 
seeding  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  wheat.  It  is  sown 
broadcast,  or  in  drills.  The  depth  of  covering  the 
seed  from  1  to  2  inches. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre. — If  the  soil  is  in 
good  condition  sow  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

Price  of  Seed  ranges  from  85  cents  to  $1.50. 

There  are  many  names  given  to  different  kinds  of 
barley;  but  they  appear  to  be  divided  into  three 
kinds,  the  two-rowed,  the  four  rowed,  and  the  six- 
rowed.  Winter  barley  is  mostly  sown  in  mild  cli- 
mates, as  in  the  south  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 
This  variety  would  suit  the  South  best.  Spring  sown 
barley,  it  is  said,  gives  the  largest  products.  The 
variety  preferred  for  spring  seed,  is  the  two-rowed. 
Barley  stands  heat  and  drought  well,  and  will  grow 
in  a  greater  diversity  of  climates  then  any  other 
member  of  the  grass  family. 


Horace  Greeley's  Essays,  "What  I  know 
of  Farming-,"  which  have  been  published  in  The 
Tribune  every  week  during  1870,  are  to  be  printed 
in  book  form,  and  a  copy  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to 
each  subscriber  who  sends  $10  for  Thb  Daily,  $4 
for  The  Semi- Weekly,  or  $2  for  The  Weekly  Tri- 
bune, and  requests  the  book  at  the  time  of  subscri- 
bing. This  will  enable  old  subscribers  to  secure 
the  Essays  for  preservation,  on  renewing  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  new  subscribers  will,  of  course,  be 
glad  to  obtain  them,  free  of  cost. 

Eclipses. — There  will  be  four  eclipses  in  the  ^ear 
1871— two  of  the  sun  and  two  of  the  moon.  The 
first  will  be  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon,  Janu- 
ary 6th,  partly  visible  here;  the  second  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  June  Hih,  invisible  here;  the 
third  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  moon,  invisible;  the 
fourth  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  invisible. 

The  Bee  Khkpkhs,  of  Pennsylvania,  will  hold  a 
StKte  convention,  in  Meadville,  January  11.  The 
ot  ject  ot  the  meeting  is  to  organize  a  permanent 
State  organization. 
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GRAPE  GROWING  IN  MARYLAND. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Fariner : 

The  usefulness  of  your  paper  to  faraoers,  is  ac 
knowledged  in  general.  Still,  it  could  be  more  so,  \i 
in  future,  you  would  not  neglect,  as  heretofore,  one 
branch  of  industry.  It  is  well  enough  to  describe 
big  steers,  big  hogs  and  fast  horses,  raised  by  big 
farmers,  or  gentlemen  of  large  means,  to  raise  those 
big  things  with.  But  it  is  different  with  m^n  of 
only  small  means,  or  few  acres.  They  have  to  make 
a  living  for  their  families  often  on  small  spots,  which 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  raise  even  a  single  big 
steer — T  allude,  to  the  growing  of  grapes. 

Having  just  returned  from  a  trip  through  the 
States  of  New  York,  Northern  part  of  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  I  am  satisfied  that 
in  many  districts  through  those  States,  the  products 
of  the  vine  are  of  far  more  value  than  all  the  big 
cattle  and  fast  horses,  on  twenty  times  as  many 
acres.  Along  the  Hudson  River,  particularly  around 
Troy,  on  the  shores  of  the  little  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
Lakes,  near  Hammonds  Port,  every  hillside  and 
otherwise  favorable  location,  is  covered  with  grape 
vines.  At  Brocton,  a  station  near  Lake  Erie,  are  sold 
daily  thousands  of  pounds  of  grapes,  to  passengers 
of  the  different  trains,  and  thousands  of  tons  sent  to 
New  York  and  other  markets,  from  vineyards  of 
Salem,  on  Erie  and  others  in  the  neighborhood. 

Around  Sandusky  are  over  three  thousand  acres 
planted  with  grape  vines.  I  visited  the  vineyard  of 
General  Mills,  of  eighty  acres,  seventy  in  bearing. 
The  vines  were  loaded  with  fruit,  which  he  was  just 
harvesting,  and  pressing  for  still  and  sparkling 
wines,  of  which  he  must  have  made  from  fifty  thous- 
and to  sixty  thousand  gallons. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Lewis,  of  Sandusky,  is  also  doing  an 
immense  business  in  grape  roots  and  cuttings.  He 
had  an  order  on  hand  from  one  party  alone  from 
Michigan,  for  over  twenty-five  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  grape  roots  and  cuttings,  showing  the 
spirit  in  regard  to  grape  growing.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  Illinois,  Southern  Iowa,  and  particular- 
ly of  Missouri.  Now,  a  vineyard  of  eighty  acres  is  a 
big  thing,  as  a  vineyard,  yet  not  many  big  cattle 
could  be  raised  on  them,  and  I  would  like  to  see  any 
farmer  of  Maryland  make  more  on  eight  hundred 
acres  by  raising  cattle,  hogs,  corn  or  wheat.  But  most 
of  the  grapes  are  by  no  means  raised  in  such  large 
vineyards,  for  such  are  very  rare,  but  mostly  in 
vineyards  of  one,  two,  four  and  six  acres,  and  many 
in  gardens  and  yards.  The  climate  of  Maryland, 
as  well  as  its  soil,  are  as  well,  if  not  better  adapted, 
than  many  of  the  Western  States,  for  the  growing 


of  grapes  ;  and  why  should  not  the  city  of  Baltimore 
as  well  as  Washington,  be  supplied  with  this  deli- 
cioas  fruit,  so  refreshing,  so  wholesome  for  all,  with 
grapes  grown  in  Maryland.  That  the  market  for 
grapes  cannot  be  so  easy  overstocked,  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved,  by  grapes  selling  now  for  double 
the  price  in  neighborhoods  where  thousands  of  acres 
are  in  cultivation,  than  they  did  when  they  were 
raised  only  on  a  few  acres.  Concords  and  Cataw- 
bas  were  sold  this  fall  in  St,  Louis  for  ten  cents  a 
pound,  when  in  Baltimore  the  same  kind  brought 
only  four,  six  and  ten  cents.  The  taste  for  grapes 
has  increased,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  from  year 
to  year,  until  they  become  a  necessity.  They  are 
also  a  more  sure  crop,  than  most  any  other  fruit. — 
They  are  also  not  quite  so  perishable,  as  peaches, 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  and  their  season  ex- 
tends over  months,  nay,  over  years,  as  fruit  and 
wine.  Since  my  election  about  a  year  ago,  by  the 
Grape  Grower's  Association  of  Maryland,  as  Presi- 
dent pro  iem.,  I  have  corresponded  with  many  grape 
growers  in  the  State,  from  whom  I  received  gene- 
rally cheering  news,  and  all  are  hopeful  for  the 
future.  The  same  may  be  said  from  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Virginia.  There  are  now  in  Maryland, 
as  far  as  I  could  learn,  from  four  hundred  to  five 
hundred  acres  in  grape  vines  ;  a  very  few  for  our 
State,  it  is  true.    Yet,  the  march  is  onward. 

Now,  Messrs.  Editors,  will  you  fold  your  arms, 
and  look  on,  as  heretofore?  Do  so,  if  you  can- 
still  the  march  will  be  onward.  In  other  grape- 
growing  States,  an  agricultural  paper  would  be 
scorned  at,  had  it  not  in  its  table  of  contents,  a  line 
like  this— "  The  Vineyard" — describing  suitable 
soils,  situations,  varieties,  their  habits,  and  the 
work  for  each  month.  Do  likewise,  and  you  will 
put  under  obligations  many  grape  growers.  You 
shall  not  be  in  want  of  material.  It  will  be  fur- 
nished to  you  as  needed.  I  intend  to  call  together 
the  members  of  the  Grape  Grower's  Association  of 
Maryland,  the  coming  spring,  to  elect  officers,  to 
effect  a  permanent  organization,  and  to  exhibit 
new  wines.  Should  you  take  an  interest  in  the 
cause,  you  will  hear  from  us  again. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

G.  H.  MiTTNACHT. 

Pikesv'lle,  Dec.  23,  1870. 

Bark  for  Ties. 

The  bark  of  the  Linden  tree  is  prepared  for  tying 
grape  vines  by  peeling,  tying  in  bundles,  and  put- 
ting in  a  pool  of  water.  Let  it  lie  in  the  water  un- 
til the  inside  becomes  loose,  so  that  it  will  come  off 
in  pieces  like  ribbon  ;  then  take  it  out,  peel  off  all 
that  is  loose,  tie  up  the  second  time,  put  it  back  in 
the  water,  let  it  stay  until  it  becomes  loose  again, 
Strip  off  and  throw  the  outside  away. 

The  Pawpaw,  managed  in  the  same  way,  is  bet- 
ter than  the  Linden  or  Bass  tree.— ^ara^  World, 
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PLANTING  A  VINEYARD. 

The  inquiry  is  often  made,  "  How  shall  I  set  out 
a  vineyard,  and  is  there  any  profit  in  cultivatiog 
the  p:rape?"  As  an  answer  to  both  queries,  we 
append  a  statement  made  by  Capt.  John  B.  Moore 
to  the  Middlesex  County  Agricultural  Society. — 
This  statement  contains  remarks  on  his  mode  of 
preparing  the  ground,  setting  and  training  the 
vines,  and  their  general  management. 

Statement  of  JTohn  JBT,  *lIoore, 

Aspect  of  the  lot,  a  very  slight  inclination  to  the 
south  ;  soil,  light  sandy  loam,  underlaid  with  a 
hard  red  gravel,  full  of  cobble  stones.  In  the  year 
1864  the  wood  was  cut  from  this  land,  which  had 
formerly  been  used  as  a  rye  field  for  many  years, 
and  was  composed  of  a  small  growth  of  pitch  pine, 
white  birch  and  scrub  oak.  After  the  wood  was 
removed  the  land  would  not  have  sold  for  more 
than  fifteen  dollars  an  acre. 

The  brush  was  burned  and  the  lot  plowed  as  well 
as  possible,  being  full  of  scrub  oak  roots  and  stumps, 
and  then  planted  for  two  years,  principally  with 
melons  and  squashes,  and  manured  in  the  hill  only. 

In  the  spring  of  1867  I  planted  on  this  lot  five 
hundred  Concord  grape  vines,  one  year  old  from 
the  cutting,  which  have  been  trained  on  large 
stakes ;  also  two  hundred  more  of  the  Concords, 
and  two  hundred  Hartford  Prolific  vines,  which 
have  been  trained  on  a  wire  trellis.  The  Hartford 
Prolific  vines  were  nearly  ruined  by  the  last  two 
severe  winters:  although  laid  down  and  covered 
with  soil,  the  tops  came  out  all  right  in  the  spring, 
but  the  roots  were  mostly  killed  or  injured  by  the 
severe  freezing.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  remove  most 
of  them  and  plant  Concords  in  their  places. 

When  these  vines  were  planted,  in  the  spring  of 
IS61,  there  had  not  been  any  manure  applied  to 
the  soil,  except  the  manure  in  the  hills  for  melons 
and  squashes,  before  mentioned,  and  which  is  the 
only  manure  that  has  been  used  on  this  lot  up  to 
the  present  time,  except  what  I  shall  mention  here- 
after in  connection  with  the  strawberries  raised 
between  the  rows  of  vines. 

At  the  time  of  planting  the  vines  the  ground  was 
plowed,  harrowed,  and  made  as  fine  and  level  as 
the  remaining  stumps  and  roots  would  allow,  and 
then  carefully  planted  in  straight  rows,  ten  feet 
apart,  and  seven  from  each  other  in  the  rowa, 
where  stakes  were  to  be  used  to  support  the  vines  ; 
between  the  rows  I  planted  two  rows  of  strawber- 
ries, which  were  allowed  to  run  into  beds.  In  the 
spring  of  1868  the  edges  of  these  two  beds  were 
trimmed,  which  Jeft^two  beds  tliree  feet  wide,  with 
a  path  on  each  side  of  them  ;  from  these  beds  1 
Bo\i,  in  1868,  ^  Jjttle  om  $400  worth  gf  berries 
and  plants,  and  the^onl7;mamjr^  or  fertiliser  that 


was  applied  to  them  was  a  lot  of  ashes  from  a  pile 
of  stumps,  gathered  from  the  same  lot,  burnt,  and 
spread  where  the  strawberries  were  to  be  planted, 
and  two  hundred  pounds  of  super-phosphate  of  lime 
sowed  in  the  spring  of  1868.  In  July  of  the  same 
year,  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  strawberries  was  gath- 
ered, the  entire  beds  were  plowed  under.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  no  crop  raised  between  the 
vines. 

These  vines  have  certainly  been  grown  without 
animal  manure;  still,  I  would  uot  have  it  under- 
stood that  I  would  not  use  any  manure,  for  I  cer- 
tainly should,  if  in  my  judgment  the  soil  needed  it. 
What  the  grape  grower  must  have  to  produce  the 
best  crops  of  fruit,  is  a  medium-sizid,  short-jointed, 
solid  and  well-ripened  wood  ;  excessive  manuring 
does  not  give  that,  but  rather  a  coarse,  long-jointed, 
immaturely-ripened,  soft,  spongy  wood  ;  the  first 
will  produce  an  abundance  of  fruit,  of  good  qual- 
ity ;  the  last,  less  fruit,  and  later  in  ripening  ;  per- 
haps 1  should  say  that  withholdii  g  manure  would 
apply  more  particularly  to  the  strong  growing  va- 
rieties, such  as  the  Concord,  Hartford,  Diana,  and 
most  of  the  Rogers'. 

Five  hundred  of  these  vines  are  trained  on  stakes, 
two  arms  and  two  stakes  to  each  vine;  one  arm  is 
coiled  around  each  stake,  and  spur-pruned  with 
rather  long  spurs,  as  the  two  buds  nearest  the  old 
wood  are  often  only  leaf  buds,  and  would  not  give 
fruit.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Concord,  more  par- 
ticularly than  with  other  sorts.  The  rest  of  the 
vines  are  on  wire  trellis,  and  are  intended  to  spread 
out  as  evenly  as  possible  over  the  trellis  ;  in  prun- 
ing, I  cut  out  a  large  portion  of  the  old  wood  every 
year,  and  lay  in  new  canes  in  its  place.  From 
these  vines  there  were  gathered  one  hundred  boxes, 
of  forty  or  more  pounds  each,  or  two  tons  of  grapes, 
which  were  sold  in  Boston  as  soon  as  gathered,  at 
twelve  to  thirteen  cents  a  pound,  in  bushel  boxes, 
without  any  particular  packing. 

I  regard  the  grape  as  more  certain  to  produce  a 
crop  than  any  other  fruit  we  grow.  Daring  the 
last  ten  years  there  have  been  only  two  seasons  in 
which  the  crop  has  not  matured  very  well  under 
good  cultivation,  and  those  (1867  and  1868)  were 
only  partial  failures.  Even  in  1868,  I  averaged  as 
high  prices  as  the  present  year,  although  the  fruit 
was  not  nearly  as  good  in  quality.  Can  that  be 
said  of  any  other  fruit?  It  does  not  require  much, 
if  any  manure,  which  is  so  much  needed  for  the 
other  crops  on  the  farms;  and  to  be  a  success  it 
only  requires  ordinary  skill  in  selecting  the  soil, 
and  planting  good,  strong,  healthy  vines,  of  some 
well  tried  variety,  like  the  Concoid,  which  is  the 
only  kind  I  have  found  profitable.  I  have  about 
exhausted  the  nurserymen's  catalogues,  and  have 
been  disappointed  with  many  new  kinds,  comingj 
highly  recommended  and  costing  high  prices. 
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A  wire  trellis,  with  good  post,  well  set,  and  three 
strands  of  the  best  galvanizsd  wire,  No.  13,  costs 
about  $3  50  for  one  huadied  feet  in  length.  The 
same  length,  with  stakes,  would  cost  according  to 
the  size  of  the  stakes  :  if  they  cost  three  cents  each, 
with  setting,  it  would  be  $1.12  for  one  hundred 
feet;  if  seven  cents  each  for  very  large  ones,  $2.2-i 
for  one  hundred  feet;  it  requires  much  more  labor 
to  prune,  tie,  and  take  care  of  vines  on  trellis  than 
on  stakes.  Which  will  produce  the  most,  or  best 
fruit  in  the  end,  is  the  question  to  be  solved,  I 
have  only  tried  a  trellis  five  years,  so  far,  one  is  as 
good  as  the  other,  as  far  as  cropping  is  concerned, 
with,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  great  difference  in  fa- 
vor of  the  stakes  in  the  amount  of  tying,  pruning 
and  care. —  Working  Farmer. 

For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  with  our  people's 
love  of  ease,  no  more  attention  is  given  to  such  items 
of  profit  as  do  not  require  constant  labor  and  atten- 
tion. But  a  change  is  coming — this  is  the  day  of 
small  things,  and  all  these  little  matters  will  by  and 
by,  receive  due  attention.  That  I  may  contribute 
my  mite  to  this  end,  I  come  now  to  speak  of  one  of 
those  items — the  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  [helianihus 
tuberosus  ) 

Here  is  a  plant  valuable  for  several  purposes,  will 
grow  almost  everywhere,  and  does  not  require  any 
cultivation  after  it  is  once  planted.  It  will  grow  io 
old  fields,  if  not  too  much  shaded,  in  fence  corners 
on  ditch  sides,  in  pastures,  or  anywhere  a  piece  may 
fall.  The  tuberous  roots  make  an  excellent  pickle, 
and  is  said  to  be  very  good  cooked  as  potatoes.  The 
dry  stems  answer  well  for  pea-sticks,  or  for  kind- 
ling fires.  Sheep  are  very  fond  of  the  green  leaves 
and  stalks  ;  and  like  the  sunflower,  it  is  one  of  those 
anti-malarial  plants  good  to  have  growing  around 
or  near  the  premises. 

But  its  chief  value  lies  in  its  being  such  an  excel- 
lent article  of  food  for  hogs.  They  are  very  fond  of 
it,  and  will  never  cease  rooting  as  long  as  one  is  to 
be  found.  Any  one  may  easily  test  its  value.  Go 
now,  during  the  winter,  and  plant  pieces  about  here 
and  there  over  an  acre  of  any  waste  land  that  stock 
may  not  reach.  Let  it  alone  until  the  fall — then 
turn  on  your  hogs  and  let  them  root.  It  will 
soon  show  its  good  effects  upon  the  porkers,  and 
next  winter  we  reckon  you  will  plant,  not  only  one, 
but  several  acres.  The  rooting  of  the  laud  by  the 
hogs,  and  the  decay  of  leaves  and  vegetation  will 
rapidly  improve  the  land.  B.  W.  J. 

An  exchange  says  :  Tobacco  stems  are  generally 
thrown  aways  like  shavings  ;  they  are  worth  more 
than  straw  or  buckwheat  stalks  or  clover  as  ma- 
nure, as  the  plant  is  a  great  consumer  of  potash. 


The  Pennsylvania  Fruit  Growers'  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  will  b© 
held  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  commencing  January 
18th,  1871,  at  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  executive 
committee  informs  pomologists  that  the  present 
session  will,  in  all  probability,  be  the  largest  ever 
held  by  this  society,  as  extensive  preparations  are 
being  made  to  render  it  attractive  and  interesting. 
They  greatly  desire  to  have  a  fine  display  of  win- 
ter fruits  on  exhibition,  and  therefore  earnestly  re- 
quest contributions  for  that  purpose. 

Au  annual  address  will  be  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Election  of  officers,  reports  of  committees, 
&c.  An  adddress  by  Wm.  Parry,  of  New  Jersey, 
on  *'  Profits  of  Small  Fruits,"  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Hough- 
ton, of  Philadelphia,  on  "Budding  the  Grape," 
by  Edwin  Satterthwait,  of  Montgomery  county, 
on  "Pears." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  annual  report  of 
the  "General  Fruit  Committee;"  report  of  the 
"Ad-Interim  Committee"  on  the  Small  Fruit  farms 
of  New  Jersey  ;  Essay  on  "  Insects  injurious  to  the 
Apple,"  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Rathvon,  of  Lancaster,  &c., 
will  form  prominent  features  during  the  session. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Society  : 
Josiah  Hoopes,  President;  Thomas  Meehan,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary ;  Alexander  Hirris,  Recording 
Secretary. 


Spread  tlie  Truth. 

Some  medical  men  insist  that  it  is  undignified  to  adver- 
tise a  remedy,  however  valuable  it  may  be.  Queer  rea- 
soning this.  It  is  like  saying  that  an  article  which  the 
world  needs  should  be  hid  in  a  corner — that  benefits  and 
blessings  may  be  too  widely  diffused— that  the  means  of 
protecting  and  restoring  health  should  be  a  close  monopoly, 
and  not  accessible  to  all.  The  argument  is  bad.  It  is 
worse  than  that ;  it  is  inhuman.  Suppose  Hostetter's  Stom- 
ach Bitters— an  absolute  specific  for  dyspepsia,  biliousness 
and  nervous  debility— had  never  been  known  beyond  the 
repertoire  of  the  faculty,  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence ?  Instead  of  curing  and  invigorating  millions,  the 
good  effects  of  the  preparation  would  have  been  confined 
to  a  comparative  few.  There  is  the  highest  authority  for 
saying  that  light  should  not  be  hid  under  a  bushel ;  that 
whatever  is  excellent  should  be  placed  as  a  city  on  a  hill, 
where  all  men  can  take  cognizance  of  it.  It  is  upon  this 
principle  that  the  Bitters  have  been  advertised  and  con- 
tinue to  be  advertised  in  every  newspaper  of  any  promi- 
nence in  the  western  hemisphere,  and  that  the  spontaneous 
testimonials  in  its  favor  have  been  translated  into  all  writ- 
ten languages.  Thousands  enjoy  perfect  health  to-day 
who  would  be  languishing  on  beds  of  sickness  if  the  news- 
papers had  not  spread  the  truth  luithregard  to  this  unequaled 
invigurant  and  corrective  far  and  wide.  Suppose  profit  has 
been  reaped  from  this  publicity.  Is  that  any  argument 
against  it?  If  the  public  health  has  been  protected;  if 
lives  have  been  saved;  if  the  feeble  have  been  strength- 
ened and  the  sick  restored,  great  good  has  been  accomplished  : 
and  who  so  mean  as  to  grudge  to  exertions  thus  directed 
their  fair  reward. 
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m  PEUNING  APPLE  AND  PEACH  TREES. 

The  importance  of  giving  more  attention  to  the 
pruning  of  orchard  trees,  has  been  forcibly  impress- 
ed oa  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  our  fruit  grow- 
ers, by  the  abundant  crops  ot  apples  and  peaches  in 
this  section  the  past  season.  Those  who  had  any 
part  in  the  gathering  and  marketing  the  fruit,  could 
not  fail  to  notice  the  superiority  of  the  product  of 
trees  that  had  been  well  pruned  and  cared  for,  as 
compared  with  the  thick-topped  and  neglected  trees, 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  orchards  in 
most  parts  of  the  country.  Then,  too,  the  amount 
of  laoor  and  of  wear  and  tear  of  clothing  and  tem- 
per in  picking  the  fruit,  is  in  much  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

It  can  be  easily  understood,  therefore,  that  two 
cVijects  are  to  be  had  in  view  in  the  operation  of 
pruning — 6rst  the  improvement  of  the  fruit  by  the 
free  admission  of  light  and  air  to  all  the  foliage,  and 
second  the  improvement  of  the  trees  so  as  to  facili- 
tate the  work  of  gathering  the  fruit.  Fortunately 
both  these  objects  are  generally  gained  by  the  same 
operation.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  gath- 
ering orchard  fruits,  should  thereby  be  well  qualifi- 
ed to  do  the  pruning;  and  now,  while  the  recollec- 
tions are  fresh  upon  the  mind,  is  a  good  time  to  set 
about  the  work,  for  it  can  be  done  advantageously 
at  any  time  while  the  leaves  are  off  the  trees,  and 
many  farmers  have  more  time  for  such  work  in  the 
early  part  of  winter  than  towards  spring. 

Pruning  of  Peach  Trees  is,  if  possible,  more  im- 
portant than  of  apples,  aud  is  quite  as  badly  neglect- 
ed. The  peach  fruit  is  borne  only  on  the  shoots  of 
the  previous  season's  growth,  and,  unless  the  pro- 
duction of  young  shoots  is  secured  by  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  tree,  good  fruit  cannot  be  expected. 
In  order  to  secure  a  more  plentiful  growth  of  young 
wood,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  off  occasionally  a  large 
portion  of  the  tops  of  peach  trees  of  bearing  age,  es- 
pecially when  their  growth  seems  to  be  checked, 
and  after  bearing  a  full  crop  of  fruit.  This  is  call- 
ed "heading  them  off,"  and  consists  of  cutting  off 
all  the  the  limbs  or  branches  at  from  one-third  to 
one-half  of  the  length,  thus  removing  one-half  or 
more  of  the  tops.  This  will  cause  them  to  throw 
out  new  shoots  and  form  new  heads,  with  better  fo- 
liage and  finer  fruit — especially  if  in  the  spring  a 
dressing  of  ashes  or  manure  is  applied  to  the  land, 
and  fair  culture  bestowed. 

Pruning  of  peach  trees  is  usually  deferred  until 
spring,  so  as  to  give  opportunity  to  observe  the  ef- 
fect of  the  winter  upon  the  fruit  buds,  as  severer 
pruning  is  given  when  there  13  little  or  no  prospect 
of  fruit. 


This  heading  off  the  tops  of  peach  tret-s,  where  at 
all  numerous,  has  heretofore  been  a  pretty  laborious 
and  tedious  operation,  performed  only  with  the  saw 
and  knife,  or  with  the  aid  of  ordinary  shears.  But 
a  style  of  powerful  shears  has  been  invented  the  past 
year  called  the  Giant  Pruning  Shears,  manufactured 
by  Yeaman  and  Chapman,  of  Clyde,  Ohio,  which  I 
have  tried  in  my  orchard,  and  am  convinced  it  will 
effect  a  saving  of  more  than  half  the  time  and  labor 
of  pruning.  It  will  remove,  at  a  single  cut,  limbs 
of  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter  and  leave  a  much 
smoother  surface  than  the  saw. —  Cor.  Ohio  Farmer. 

Plan  for  Raising  Water-Melons. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Southern  Cultivator,  wri- 
ting from  Winnsboro,  S.  C  ,  gives  his  mode  for  rais- 
ing water-melons  "down  where  the  cotton  grows": 

As  I  am  very  successful  in  raising  water-melons, 
I  thought  I  would  seid  my  plan.  The  spot  of 
ground  that  you  expect  to  plant,  prepare  well  early 
in  the  spring,  by  plowing  deep  ;  the  first  of  April 
lay  off  your  hills  eight  feet  apart  each  way,  dig  out 
holes  2  feet  deep,  2  feet  square ;  in  each  hole  put 
half  peck  rotted  cotton  seed,  half  peck  of  hog-pen 
manure,  and  a  table-spoon  full  of  salt;  mix  well 
with  a  hoe,  adding  soil  until  you  get  the  hole  full 
up  to  3  inches  from  the  surface,  then  draw  on  light 
loose  dirt  until  you  get  it  level ;  do  not  elevate  it, 
for  by  so  doing,  you  cause  them  to  die  out  when 
summer  comes  ;  draw  your  hoe  around  to  form  a 
furrow  ;  plant  half-dozen  seed  in  a  bill — soon  as 
up,  thin  out  to  four,  second  hoeing  thin  to  two. 
Continue  to  hoe  them  every  four  or  five  days,  and 
just  before  the  vines  start  to  run,  side  with  a  plow, 
first  one  way,  then  the  other  ;  plow  out  first  one 
way,  then  the  other — I  mean  cross-plowing.  In 
about  ten  days,  give  another  plowing  and  hoeing. 
Continue  to  keep  the  ground  loose  just  as  long  as 
you  can  do  so  without  injuring  the  vines,  for  in  no 
case  should  they  be  moved.  Drive  little  sticks 
across  the  vines,  thus  :  X,  to  keep  the  wind  from 
blowing  them  about.  By  the  above  plan,  I  have 
gathered  over  1000  melons  from  half  an  acre  of 
ground,  some  weighing  over  40  lbs. 

Orchards. 

After  selecting  a  dry,  rolling  piece  of  land,  as 
large  as  you  wish  to  set  to  trees,  the  first  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  a  good  and  substantial  fence  around 
the  same,  with  a  gate  or  pair  of  bars  for  entrance. 
The  neglect  of  a  good  fence  around  the  orchard,  is 
an  annual  loss  to  the  farmers  of  Michigan  alone,  ot 
thousands  of  dollars.  I  passed  a  farm  lately  with 
three  acres  set  to  trees  in  the  corner  of  a  ten-acre 
lot,  and  I  counted  sixteen  sheep,  half  that  number 
of  cows,  and  two  colts  feeding  on  the  trees.  This 
man  makes  an  annual  purchase  of  trees,  but  bis 
orchard  looks  very  sickly,  aud  I  think  will  never 
need  any  pruning;  and  the  fruit  it  will  bear  will 
never  overstock  the  market ;  when,  with  a  good 
fence  surroundiug  his  trees,  and  with  good  culti- 
vation, he  and  his  family  could  have  had  an  abund- 
ance years  ago. —  Westtrn  Rural. 
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SELSCTIN&  STOCK  EAMS. 

In  order  to  breed  sheep  successfully  and  profita- 
bly, much  depends  on  the  judgment  used  in  selec- 
ting the  rams  to  be  used  in  the  flock.  It  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  farmer  to  endeavour  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  stock  on  his  farm,  in  an  even  and 
gradual  manner,  by  using  male  animals  of  as  much 
higher  a  degree  of  excellence  each  year  as  his  means 
will  afford.  He  must  also  keep  in  view  a  certain 
object  in  breeding.  If  he  is  so  situated  that  he  can 
profitably  raise  sheep  solely  for  the  purpose  of  turn- 
ing into  mutton,  he  will  find  his  profit  in  using 
Leicester  or  Southdown  rams  of  pure  blood  to  put 
to  common  ewes.  If  wool  is  his  object,  he  will  find 
the  use  of  Coltswold  rams  best  attain  the  end  in 
view,  as  that  class  of  wool  not  only  commands  the 
highest  price,  but  is  also  more  certain  to  be  of  uni- 
form quality,  and  to  yield  a  high  average  of  weight 
of  fleece  throughout  a  flock. 

We  wiil  suppose  a  farmtr  has  a  flock  of  ordinary 
common  grade  sheep,  and  desires  to  improve  them 
He  can  begin  the  first  year  by  using  a  ram  lamb  or 
two,  costing  from  $10  to  ^15  each.  This  will  carry 
him  through  two  seasons,  by  which  time  the  ewe 
lamb?  of  the  first  season  will  be  gimmers,  ready  to 
take  the  rasa.  He  should  then  get  one  of  higher 
quality,  say  a  shearling  or  two,  costing  $20  to  $30 
each.  Two  seasons  after  this  he  needs  one  of  still 
higher  quality,  and  of  as  good  size  as  can  be  had, 
costing,  we  will  say,  $50.  After  this  he  should 
change  his  rams  every  year,  giving  a  good  price  to 
get  a  first-class  animal  from  some  well-known  and 
reliable  ram  breeder.  In  all  cases  it  is  particularly 
advisable  not  to  use  as  stock-getters  in  his  own 
flock  any  of  the  male  animals  bred  in  it.  All  the 
ram  lambs  in  the  flock,  not  intended  to  be  sold  off' 
as  lambs,  to  the  butcher,  should  be  castrated,  and 
raised  as  wethers  until  such  time  as  the  flock  has 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  excellence  it  is  capa- 
ble of  attaining,  when  the  ram  lambs,  if  then  good, 
may  be  kept  for  sale  as  breeding  rams,  and  will 
probably  bring  good  prices. 

It  is  a  poor  policy  to  continue  breeding  and  feed- 


ing sheep  that  will  realize  but  from  $3  to  So  each 
from  the  butcher,  when  by  a  little  extra  outlay  in 
the  way  of  procuring  male  animals  as  stock-getters 
that  will  raise  the  standard  of  the  flock,  he  can  ob- 
tain from  $G  to  $10  each  for  what  he  has  to  sell, 
and  in  a  year  or  two  more,  by  perseverance,  the 
flock  can  be  raised  to  such  a  high  standard  as  to 
readily  command  from  $12  to  $18  or  $20  each  for 
what  can  be  fed  up  for  the  Christmas  or  spring  mar- 
kets, or  sold  as  breeding  stock.  It  costs  no  more 
to  feed  such  animals  so  as  to  keep  them  in  good 
growing  store  condition  than  it  does  those  of  infer- 
rior  quality.  The  great  aim  should  be  to  obtain 
animals  that  combine  good  size  and  form  with  early 
maturity  and  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  in  the  case  of 
wool  growing,  the  animals  that  can  carry  the  lar- 
gest fleece  of  the  true  quality  of  the  breed  are  the 
most  profitable  to  keep. —  Canada  Farmer. 


Fattening  Hogs— Thumps. 

A  correspondent  of  Kent  News  gives  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  a  discussion  recently  held  by  the 
Worton  Agricultural  Club  of  Kent  Co.,  Md. 

"On  fattening  hogs  many  excellent  things  were 
said,  some  of  which  I  will  give.  It  was  held  that 
it  takes  more  food  if  the  hogs  are  allowed  to  run, 
but  the  meat  was  firmer  and  weighed  more  for  its 
apparent  size  than  if  confined.  Cjrn  soaked  in 
water  somewhat  sa't  went  further  and  produced 
better  results  than  dry  corn.  Oats  mixed  with  the 
corn  was  a  great  improvement.  The  President  re- 
marked that  he  had  received  the  best  results  from 
feeding  oats  to  fattening  cattle,  the  same  quantity 
by  measure  fattening  faster  th\n  meal  or  corn  ;  he 
thought  being  rem^sticated  caused  the  difference. 
The  clnb  agreed  that  corn  fodder  was  the  best  lit- 
ter for  fattening  hogs,  as  it  does  not  get  firm  like 
straw  and  prevents  the  mange.  An  excellent  cure 
for  the  "thumps"  was  given,  to  wit :  \  lb.  "horse 
antimony,"  put  in  their  swill  three  or  four  times  a 
year.  Another  cure  is  Ciyenne  pepper  tea  in  small 
doses.  Too  close  breeding  was  considered  to  pro- 
duce the  thumps.  Hogs  if  confined  should  have 
ashes,  charcoal,  or  rotten  wood,  and  should  not  be 
confined  to  corn  alone,  but  should  be  allowed  such 
refuse  vegetables  as  can  be  afforded  then,  and 
should  have  a  place  to  s'eep  in  sheltered  from  the 
weather. 


Loss  OF  Cattlr. — Mr.  James  R.  Jones  lost  two 
fine  cows,  Mr.  James  Pennington  lost  two,  and  Mr. 
John  S.  Newman  lost  two,  a  few  days  ago,  near 
Millington,  Kent  county,  Md.,  by  allowing  them  to 
feed  on  husk  fields  too  long  without  water. 

He  has  hard  work  who  has  nothing  to  dp. 
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Tethering  and  Hurdling  of  Pasturing  Cattle. 

To  the  Editors  qf  the  Maryland  Farmer ; 

The  old  practice  of  allowing  cattle  to  roam  over 
a  whole  field  of  clover  or  grass,  and  tramp  it  down 
and  injure  its  future  growth,  does  much  harm  in 
many  ways,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned.  In  En- 
gland, Scotland  and  parts  of  Germany,  horses  and 
cattle  put  out  to  pasture  are  either  confined  to  a 
small  part  of  the  pasture  field  by  what  is  called  a  hur- 
dle fence — or  are  tied  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain 
to  some  post  fastened  into  the  ground,  and  so  allow- 
ed to  eat  or  pasture  off  that  portion  of  the  pasturage 
only  ihSiX  is  within  the  range  o{  \.h%\v  vo'^Q,  or  telher, 
as  it  is  called,  I  think  our  American  farmers  who 
desire  preventing  the  wasting  of  clover  and  grass 
and  the  tramping  down  of  soft  mellow  soils  ought 
to  adopt  this  European  plan  of  pasturing  animals. 

But  my  main  object  in  writing  this  is  to  enquire, 
what  is  the  safest  and  best  way  of  tethering  a  pastur- 
ing animal,  so  that  he  may  eat  freely  and  run  no 
risk  of  getting  entangled  in  and  hurt  by  his  tether- 
ing rope?  and  what  is  the  best  and  cheapest  hurdle- 
fence  yet  known  in  America — a  movable  fence  for 
keeping  pasturing  animals  within  a  small  part  of  a 
field  until  they  have  eaten  it.  off  bare  enough  to 
need  some  other  pasturage  in  the  same  field  ? 

I  would  like  to  hear,  through  the  MiryUnd  Far- 
mer, from  tliose  farmers  who  have  h  id  experience 
in  these  improved  modes  of  pasturing  animals. — 
The  winter  repose  of  the  farmer  is  now  at  hand, 
and  as  our  most  experienced  farmers  have  now 
plenty  of  time  to  write  for  our  farm  journals,  I 
hope  they  will  answer  these  enquiries  for  the  com- 
mon good.  A  Pevnsylvanian. 

December,  1870. 

The  Shookley  Apple. — One  peculitrity  of  this 
apple  is,  thai  it  is  better  when  grown  upon  the 
sandy  soils  of  the  cotton  lands  of  South-western 
Georgia  than  it  is  in  clay  lands  of  higher  lati- 
tudes.— Southern  Farm  and  Il^me. 

Corn  gives  warmth  to  the  horse ;  therefore,  where 
his  work  continues  the  same,  give  a  little  more  corn 
as  the  weather  becomes  cold  ;  but  if  the  work  falls 
off,  as  in  winter,  the  feed  of  corn  may  be  decreased. 

Tile  are  always  to  be  preferred  for  draining,  but 
four-inch  hemlock  boards,  nailed  in  V-shape,  cost 
nothing  but  sledding  work  in  winter,  and  will  last 
twelve  years,  and  often  twenty-five. 

Where  vegetable  manure  has  been  long  in  the 
soil,  held  by  clay  and  lime,  there  is  your  best  soil 
for  wheat.  Now  manure  will  make  straw,  but  it 
will  not  st'ffen  or  form  a  plump  berry — the  excep- 
tions are  when  the  year  is  unusually  favorable. — 
Many  a  good  wheat  crop,  heavy  in  straw,  has  been 
ruined  by  too  much  manure,  and  is  so  yearly. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 


Horse  Remedies.— I  send  you  three  rernedies  for  horses 
which  are  valuable.  The  liniment  receipts  have  been  sold 
many  times  at  ten  dollars  each  : 

Cure  for  Bo/s.— Take  eight  ounces  each  of  beeswax,  mut- 
ton tallow  and  sugar,  melt  in  one  quart  of  new  milk,  put 
into  a  bottle  and  drench  (he  horse  while  the  solution  is 
•warm  enough  not  to  allow  the  wax  to  cool.  Two  hours 
later  give  physic. 

Horse  Liniment. — One-fourth  ounce  of  white  vitriol,  one 
ounce  sugar  of  lead,  one  ounce  saltpeter,  dissolve  in  one- 
half  pint  of  wine  or  brandy, 
i  Nerve  or  Bone  Liniment.— One  pint  of  alcohol,  two  ounces 
each  of  organum  and  oil  of  spike.  One  ounce  each  of  sweet 
oil,  spirits  of  hartshorn,  and  camphor  gum;  one-fourth 
ounce  each  of  oil  hemlock  and  sassafras;  one  ounce  each 
I  of  British  oil. 

If  to  be  used  upon  human  flesh,  the  two  last  ingredients 
should  be  left  out.  This  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  lini- 
ments.— Ohio  Farmer, 

Foot  Rot  in  Sheep.— John  Rogers,  ol  Pa.,  in  the  Practi- 
cal Farmer,  says  :  Having  some  very  bad  cases  of  foot  rot 
in  my  flock,  contracted  from  sheep  purchased  out  of  a  drove, 
I  have  had  my  own  troubles,  finding  the  disease  very  con- 
tagious, I  have  found  sheep  will  contract  it  merely  from 
walking  on  the  same  ground  as  the  afl"ected  ones. 

I  have  cured  it  entirely,  first  by  having  a  hospital  depart- 
ment and  separating  the  well  from  the  sick;  secondly,  by 
herding  the  sick  at  night  iinder  a  shed,  on  the  earthen  floor 
of  which  was  spread  air  slacked  lime,  to  be  renewed  oc- 
casionally, and  the  excrement  swept  out  daily  ;  and  third, 
by  the  use  of  butter  of  antimony.  Each  sheep  was  ex- 
amined, and  on  any  appearance  of  the  disease,  the  hoofs 
were  pared  close  even  to  the  quick,  so  there  would  be  no 
harbor  for  the  disease,  which  is  readily  discoverable  by  the 
smell.  A  feather  was  tlien  dipped  into  the  bottle  of  butter 
of  antimony,  and  applied  freely.  I  do  not  know  why  this 
is  better  than  other  caustics,  and  only  know  that  it  is  better, 
and  has  cured  my  sheep  thoroughly  in  a  few  applications. 
The  following  we  jlcan  from  the  American  Stock  Journal : 
Worms  in  Hogs.— The  most  efficient  means  of  combat- 
ing worms  is  by  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives,  which,  how- 
ever, to  be  successful,  require  caution  in  their  administra- 
tion. Common  salt  mixed  with  their  food  will,  in  some 
instances,  speedily  exorcise  the  worms;  should  it  not  do 
so,  turpentine  may  be  given  which  will  eradicate  them. — 
It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  fact  that  no  worms  are 
seen  to  come  away  from  the  hog,  that  the  medicine  is  not 
doing  its  proper  office,  as  many  of  them  die  in  the  intes- 
tines and  go  through  the  same  process  of  digestion  as  the 
food. 

Astringent  Powder  for  Sh£ep". — Take  prepared  chalk, 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce;  ginger,  half  a  dr.ichm;  catechu, 
powdered,  half  a  drachm  ;  powdered  opium,  two  grains. 
Give  this  in  a  little  gruel  once  or  twice  daily  until  the 
purging  abates. 

Colic  in  Morses  —Take  two  tablespoonfuls  of  rausMrd, 
the  same  amount  of  gum  powder,  thesame  of  soda,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  laudanum,  put  all  in  a  pint  of  good  whis- 
key. Put  it  in  a  quart  bottle,  shake  well,  then  add  enough 
water  to  fill  up  the  bottle.  With  this  drench  the  animal, 
and  if  it  should  not  relieve  in  the  course  of  thirty  minutes, 
then  give  another  dose. 

Moulting  Fowls  should  have  a  few  nails  placed  in  the 
water  furnished  for  their  use.  The  rust  occasioned  by  thfl 
nails  renders  them  less  liable  to  disease. 
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ROOM  WITH  THE  ANGEL-BAND. 

When  the  dewy  light  was  fading 

And  the  sky  in  beauty  smiied, 
Came  a  whisper,  like  an  echo. 

From  a  pale  aud  dying  child : 
"Motlier.  in  that  gulden  region, 

With  its  pearly  gates  s<>  fair, 
Up  among  the  happy  angels, 

Is  there  room  for  Mary,  there? 

"Mother,  raise  rae  just  a  moment; 

YouUi  forgive  me  when  I  say 
You  were  angry  when  you  told  me 

I  was  always  in  your  way; 
You  were  sorry  in  a  moment, 

I  could  read  it  on  your  brow, 
But  you'll  not  recall  it,  mother. 

You  must  never  mind  it  now. 

'  When  my  baby-sister  calls  me, 

And  yuu  hear  my  voice  no  more ; 
When  she  plays  among  the  roses 

By  our  little"^  cottage  door— 
Never  chide  her,  when  you're  angry, 

Do  it  kindly  and  m  love. 
That  you  both  may  dwell  with  Mary, 

In  the  sunny  land  above." 

Then  she  plumed  her  snoAvy  pinions, 

'Till  she  folded  them  to  rest, 
'Mid  the  welcome  song  of  rapture, 

Ou  her  loving  Saviour's  breast. 
In  the  bright  and  golden  region, 

With  its  pearly  yates  so  fair, 
She  is  singing  with  the  angels, 

There  is  room  for  Mary  there. 


A  HUSBANDS'  CONFESSION. 

I  never  undertook  but  once  to  set  at  naught  the  authority 
of  my  wife.  You  know  her  way — cool,  quiet,  but  deter 
mined  as  ever  grew.  Just  after  we  were  married,  and  all 
was  going  on  nice  and  cozy,  she  got  me  in  the  habit  of  doing 
all  the  churning.  She  never  asked  me  to  do  it,  you  know, 
but  then  she — why  it  was  done  just  in  this  way.  She  finished 
breakfast  one  morning,  slipping  away  from  the  table,  she 
filled  the  churn  with  cream,  and  set  it  just  where  I  couldn't 
help  seeing  what  she  wanted.  So  I  took  hold  regularly 
enough,  and  churned  until  the  butter  came.  She  didn't 
thank  me,  but  looked  so  nice  and  sweet  about  it  that  I  felt 
well  paid.  Well,  when  the  next  churning  day  came  along 
she  did  the  same  thing,  and  I  followed  suit  and  fetched  the 
butter.  Again,  and  it  was  done  just  so,  and  I  was  regularly 
in  for  it  evei-y  time.  Xotawoidwas  said,  you  know,  of 
course.  Weil,  by.and-by  this  became  rather  irksome.  I 
wanted  she  should  jus^  ask  me,  but  she  never  did,  and  I 
couldn't  say  anything  about  it,  so  on  we  went.  At  last  I 
made  a  resolve  that  I  would  not  churn  another  time  unless 
she  asked  me.  Churning  daj^  came,  and  when  my  breakfast 
— she  always  got  nice  breakfasts — when  that  was  swallowed 
there  stood  the  churn.  I  got  up,  and  standing  a  few  min- 
utes, just  to  give  her  a  chance,  put  on  my  hat  and  walked 
outdoors.  I  stopped  in  the  yard  to  give  her  a  chance  to 
call  me,  but  not  a  word  said  she,  and  so  with  a  palpitating 
heart  I  moved  on.  I  went  down  town,  up  town,  and  all 
over  town,  and  my  foot  was  as  restless  as  Xoah's  dove — I 
felt  as  if  I  had  done  a  wrong — I  didn't  exactly  know  how — 
but  there  was  an  indescribable  sensation  of  guilt  resting 
upon  me  all  the  forenoon.  It  seemed  as  if  dinner  time  would 
never  come,  and  as  for  going  home  one  minute  before  din- 
ner, I  would  as  soon  cut  my  ears  otF.  So  I  went  fretting 
and  moping  about  until  dinner  time.  Home  I  went,  feeling 
mugb  as  a  criminal  must  V7hen  the  jury  is  bayiog  in  their 


hands  iiis  destiny— life  or  death.  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  how  she  would  meet  me,  but  some  sort  of  a  storm  I 
expected.  Will  you  believe  it?  she  never  gree:ed  me  with 
a  sweeter  smile— never  had  a  better  dinner  for  me  than  on 
that  day;  but  there  was  the  churn  just  where  I  left  it !  Not 
a  word  was  passed.  I  felt  cut,  and  every  mouthful  of  that 
dinner  seemed  as  if  it  would  choke  me.  She  did  not  pay 
any  regard  to  it,  however,  but  went  on  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Before  dinner  was  over  I  had  again  resolved, 
and  shoving  back  my  chair  I  marched  up  to  the  churn  and 
went  at  it  the  old  way.  Splash,  drip,  rattle — I  kept  it  up. 
As  if  in  spite,  the  butter  never  was  so  long  in  coming.  I 
supposed  the  cream  standing  so  long  had  got  warm,  so  I  re- 
doubled my  efforts.  Obstinate  matter — the  afternoon  wore 
away  while  I  was  churning.  I  paused  at  last  from  real  ex- 
haustion, when  she  spoke  for  the  first  time:  "  Come,  Tom, 
my  dear,  you  have  rattled  that  buttermilk  quite  long  enough , 
if  it  is  only  for  fun  you  are  doing  it."  I  knew  how  it  was  in 
a  flash.  She  had  brought  the  butter  in  the  forenoon,  and 
left  the  churn  standing  with  the  buttermilk  in  for  me  to 
exercise  with.  I  never  set  up  for  household  matters  after 
this.— Copied. 


Buckwheat  Cakes. 

Few  dislike  this  pancake,  if  properly  made.  My  expe- 
rience teaches  that  not  many  understand  this  inexpensive 
delicacy,  for  delicacy  it  is.  The  friend  who  taught  me  how 
to  make  them  commenced  her  lesson  with — 

"Xot  any  yeast-made  pancakes  for  me.  They  are  good 
enough,  perhaps,  but  can't  compare  with  a  golden-hued, 
buttermilk  buckwheat  pancake.  See!  I  take  a  quart  of 
buttermilk  without  a  drop  of  water  in  it.  Didn't  I  rinse 
down  my  churn?  No,  I  scraped  the  butter  down  with'  a 
spoon,  to  keep  it  rich,  you  know.  Now  I  put  in  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  soda  and  one  of  salt;  then  I  dip  five  handfuls  of  flour, 
so  big,  and  then  stir  till  mixed,  and  no  longer.  If  you  keep 
stirring  and  adding  now  a  little  flour  and  then  a  little  more 
milk,  you  will  find  your  dough  stringy  and  cakes  tough. 
All  kinds  of  pastry  that  are  required  to  be  tender  and  deli- 
cate, must  be  manipulated  as  little  as  possible. 

"Don't  think  of  setting  the  table  during  the  operation  of 
frying.  Have  that  all  done  first,  and  merely  get  a  good  start 
before  you  ring  the  bell.  You  need  not  have  a  disagreeable 
smell  of  burnt  fat  accompanying  the  operation,  unless  you 
wish  to  waste  it.  A  large  square  of  fat  pork  is  best,  I  think, 
with  the  fdton;  skim  it  lightly  over  the  griddle,  though, 
and  when  through  trim  off  the  soiled-looking  part,  and  it 
will  do  many  times.  I  never  turn  a  cake  over  twice,  and  I 
don't  let  it  get  cooked  through  before  I  turn  it.  Pop  the 
cakes  under  cover  quickly ;  steaming  a  minute  is  the  cap 
of  perfection,  but  see  that  the  lid  does  not  bear  on  them 
heavily." — Country  Gentleman. 

Marriage.— JWiZion. 
Here  Love  his  golden  shafts  employs,  here  lights 
His  constant  lamp,  and  waves  his  purple  wings, 
Reigns  here  and  revels  ;  not  in  the  bought  smile 
Of  harlots,  loveless,  joyless,  unendear'd. 
Casual  fruition;  nor  in  Court  amours, 
Mix'd  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball. 
Or  serenade,  which  the  starved  L.over  sings 
To  his  proud  Fair,  best  quitted  with  disdain. 


Liove.- Pope. 

Oh  happy  state  I  when  Souls  each  other  draw, 
When  Liove  is  liberty,  and  Nature  law: 
All  then  is  full,  possessing  and  possess'd, 
No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breast : 
Even  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it 
part, 

And  each  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the 
Heart. 
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SOMETHING  ABOUT  BRBAD-MAKING. 

A  subject  that  interests  everybody  is  that  of  bread  making, 
and,  as  a  general  thing,  there  is  too  much  popular  ignorance 
respecting  it.  In  the  process  of  grinding  wlieat  for  superfine 
flour,  the  outer  shell,  composed  chiefly  of  gluten,  being  te- 
nacious and  adhesive,  comes  from  the  mill  in  flakes  with  the 
bran,  and  is  sifted  out,  while  the  starch  is  pulverized  and 
constitutes  the  fine  flour.  Thus  the  starch,  which  is  the 
chief  element  in  fine  fiour,  is  saved,  which  contains  no  food 
for  brain  and  muscle  ;  and  the  gluten,  containing  phosphates 
and  nitrates  which  furnish  support  for  brain,  bone  and  mus- 
cle, is  cast  away  with  the  bran,  and  is  fed  to  horses,  cattle, 
and  pigs.  And  this  is  the  kind  of  flour  that  makes  nine- 
tenths  of  the  bread  in  American  cities,  besides  all  that  is 
used  in  cakes,  puddings  and  pastry. 

A  method  of  making  bread  from  whole  wheat,  without 
previously  grinding  it  inte  flour,  has  been  devised  by  a 
Frenchman  named  Sezille.  The  grain  is  first  soaked  in 
water  for  half  an  hour  ;  then  put  into  a  revolving  cylinder 
with  a  rough  inside  surface,  and  shaken  up,  so  as  to  remove 
the  coarser  part  of  the  skin,  and  then  soaked  twenty  or 
twenty-four  hours  more  in  water  of  the  temperature  of  75 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  with  which  a  little  yeast  and  glucose 
has  been  mingled.  By  these  means  the  grain  acquires  a 
pasty,  doughy  consistence,  and  can  be  mixed  up  by  ma- 
chinery and  made  into  bread  in  the  usual  way.  The  inven- 
tion is  an  important  one,  both  from  its  saving  the  expense 
of  grinding,  and  from  the  greater  economy  of  keeping  and 
transporting  the  whole  grain  instead  of  flour, 

A  HEALTHY  BBEAD. 

The  most  economical  and  best  bread,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  when  a  hot  fire  is  constantly  kept,  is  what  is  some- 
times called  gems,  or  unleavened  biscuit.  For  this  purpose 
a  group  of  cast-iron  pans  or  cups,  2^  by  33^  inches  each,  all 
made  in  one  casting,  is  used.  These  pans  are  set  on  the  top 
of  a  hot  stove,  and  allowed  to  become  almost  smoking  hot 
when  buttered  for  use.  Then  with  cold  water  and  milk,  half 
and  half,  or  with  cold  water  alone,  and  the  colder  the  better, 
mix  and  stir  quickly  with  a  stiff  spoon  as  much  Graham  or 
unbolted  wheat  meal  as  will  make  a  stiff  batter  or  thinnish 
mush  ;  and  when  the  pans  are  hot,  fill  them  quickly  with 
the  thin  dough  and  let  them  stand  a  minute  on  the  stove 
before  putting  into  a  very  hot  oven,  where  they  should  re- 
main twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes,  until  done.  If  the 
mixture  be  neither  too  thin  nor  too  stiff,  and  the  pans  and 
the  oven  be  hot,  you  will  have  twelve  as  light  and  whole- 
some biscuits  as  any  epicure  could  wish  to  eat.  They  may 
be  eaten  smoking  warm  from  the  oven,  as  they  contain  no 
poisonous  chemical  elements  like  yeast  bread,  which  re- 
quires cooling  to  be  rid  of.  They  are  good  cold,  or  may  be 
warmed  in  a  steam  kettle.  Anybody,  however  unskilled  in 
cooking,  can  learn  to  make  these  light  and  nice  every  time. 
Nice,  fresh  wheat-meal,  very  cold  wetting,  quickly  done, 
with  a  very  hot  place  to  bake  them,  will  insure  the  best  of 
"luck"  always.  These,  like  all  other  Graham  bread,  should 
be  fresh  every  day. 

For  growing  children,  and  those  people  who  work  or 
think,  and  especially  students  or  sedentary  persons,  there  is 
no  other  bread,  and  scarcely  any  other  single  article  of  food, 
that  equals  it.  Let  tLe  poor  who  cannot  afford  to  lose  four- 
teen per  cent,  of  the  grain  in  the  cast-off  bran  ;  let  those 
whose  bones  and  muscles  are  small,  tending  to  rickets  and 
spinal  curvature;  let  invalids  and  dyspeptics  try  it,  and 
they  will  never  go  back  to  superfine  bread  simply  because 
it  looks  white  and  nice,  and,  when  dry,  is  more  pleasant  to 
the  mouth  than  the  brown. 

A  grain  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of  craft. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


Farmer's  Pudding. — Take  one  pint  of  bread  crumbs,  and 
quart  of  milk,  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  four  eggs,  taking  only  the 
yeiks,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut,  one  lemon,  grated;  bake 
until  done,  but  not  watery  ;  then  spread  a  layer  of  currant- 
jelly  or  any  preserved  fruit  over  it.  Take  the  whites  of  the 
eggs  and  sugar,  in  which  has  been  stirred  the  juice  of  the 
lemon,  beat  to  a  stiff  froth,  pour  it  over  the  pudding,  and 
brown  it.  Serve  cold  with  cream.  It  can  be  made  without 
a  lemon.   Flavor  with  nutmeg. 

Raisin  Pudding. — Soak  two  ounces  of  raisins  in  enough 
brandy  to  cover  them.  Take  half  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  chopped  suet,  a  dessertspoonful  of  ground  ginger, 
two  eggs,  four  ounces  of  white  sugar,  and  enough  milk  to 
ma'ie  it  a  pretty  light  paste;  add  the  raisins  and  brandy, 
put  it  into  a  cloth  or  basin,  boil  it  for  two  hours,  and  serve 
with  what  pudding  sauce  you  please. 

Boiled  Raisin  Pudding. — Mix  together  half  a  pound 
each  of  stoned  raisins,  chopped  suet,  and  bread  crumbs;  add 
four  well  beaten  eggs,  a  teacupful  of  milk,  a  little  salt,  and 
a  spoonful  of  grated  ginger.  Boil  it  for  four  hours  in  a  but- 
tered mould  or  floured  cloth.  Pour  a  little  brandy  over  it 
before  serving. 

Farmers'  Pie.— Grate  a  good  sweet  pumpkin  ;  add  to  it 
sufiBcient  milk  to  thin  it  like  custard;  add  four  eggs,  one 
teacupful  of  sugar,  or  sufiScient  to  sweeten  it  to  your  taste  : 
add  a  little  ground  cinnamon  and  a  little  cinnamon  water  ; 
mix  all  well  together;  make  a  crust  like  for  pies,  fill  your 
shells,  sprinkle  them  over  thickly  with  pulverized  cinna- 
mon.  Bake  with  a  moderate  heat. 

Cold  Ccp  Puddings.— Grate  the  rind  of  a  lemon  into  a 
pint  of  cream  (or  new  milk),  let  it  just  boil,  and  strain  it. 
When  cool,  beat  the  yelks  of  six  eggs,  and  add  them  to  the 
above,  with  crushed  lump  sugar  to  sweeten  it.  Pour  the 
mixture  in  six  cups,  and  steam  for  half  an  hour.  Next  day 
turn  out  and  garnish  with  currant  jelly  or  other  preserves. 

Bread  Pudding. — One  pint  of  grated  bread  crumbs,  one 
quart  of  milk,  yelks  of  six  eggs,  well  beaten,  one  grated 
lemon, and  sugar  to  taste.  Bake.  When  cold  spread  a  lay- 
er of  jelly  over  the  top,  then  make  an  icing  of  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  and  white  sugar,  and  spread  smoothly  over  the 
jelly.   To  be  eaten  cold  without  sauce. 

Crust  for  Savory  Pies.— To  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  and 
a  half  of  butter  or  lard,  and  the  yelks  of  three  eggs;  rub  part 
of  the  fat  to  a  cream  with  the  eggs,  then  rub  in  the  flour; 
wet  with  cold  water,  and  roll  out  with  the  remainder  of  the 
butter.  This  crust  is  suitable  for  pigeon,  rabbit,  hare,  and 
other  savory  pies. 

Custard  Cbbam  Pie.— This  is  baked  like  a  custaid,  but 
to  be  very  nice,  the  edge  of  the  plate  should  be  layered  with 
puff-paste;  make  a  custard  of  thin  cream  instead  of  milk; 
and  bake  it  as  a  custard.  It  must  be  eaten  the  same  day  it 
is  baked. 

Rice  Pudding.— To  one  cup  of  boiled  rice  add  half  a  cup 
of  butter,  five  eggs,  sugar  to  taste,  and  cream  enough  to' 
make  it  liquid.  Flavor  with  essence  of  lemon,  and  bake  in 
rich  paste  in  deep  pudding  dishes. 

Egg  Puffs.  -Six  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk,  three  spoonfuls 
of  flour,  four  ounces  of  butter  melted,  and  a  spoonful  of 
yeast;  mix,  and  fill  cups  half  full;  bake  fifteen  minutes; 
wine  sauce. 

Flour  Pudding.— Four  spoonfuls  of  flour,  six  eggs,  two 
pints  of  milk.  Line  a  ba§jn  with  buftered  paper,  and  boij 
an  hour. 
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FLORICULTURE --.FOR  JANUARY. 


PREPARED  BY  JOHN  FEAST,  Florist,  Baltimore. 

This  being  the  birth  of  a  New  Year,  let  us  hope  it 
may  be  a  prosperous  one,  rewarding  the  industri- 
ous who  toil  in  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  commen- 
surate with  the  labor  expended,  at  the  same  time 
feel  thankful  for  past  favors  bestowed,  and  trust- 
ing, in  the  luture,  to  a  kind  and  beneficent  Provi- 
dence who  will  reward  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  his  many  bounties.  Even  at  this  season  no  one 
need  be  idle,  for  a  wide  field  of  labor  is  before  him, 
in  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  spring.  As 
the  season  advances  his  duties  multiply,  but  now 
only  such  work  can  be  done  as  preparing  compost 
heaps,  and  pruning  of  trees,  shrubs  and  grapes,  and 
clearing  away  all  the  superfluous  material  that  has 
accumulated  during  the  Fall,  and  having  in  readi- 
ness every  thing  needed  for  the  putting  up  frames 
or  hot-beds,  for  the  sowing  of  early  seeds, — have 
collected  manure,  mixed  with  leaves,  <fcc.,  and  lay 
several  days  before  the  seed  are  sown,  not  to  be  de- 
composed, as  many  seeds  are  destroyed  by  this 
neglect,  and  fault  found  that  they  are  worthless- 
better  too  little  heat  than  too  much. 

The  Greenhouse  will  now  begin  to  look  gay  with 
Camellias,  Azaleas,  Daphnes,  and  other  wintering 
plants.  Keep  a  regular  temperature  night  and  day 
—give  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather— syringe  and 
fumigate,  to  keep  free  from  aphides  that  may  in- 
fest them;— have  all  neatly  arranged,  and  in  order, 
giving  plenty  of  room  to  secure  good  specimens. — 
Careful!  watering,  with  guano  or  other  liquid  wa- 
ter occasionally,  will  keep  the  collection  in  fine 
condition. 

The  propagation  of  different  kinds  of  plants  now 
under  way  will  require  transferring  to  separate 
pots,  as  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  Roses,  and  all  bed- 
ding out  plants  for  the  spring.  Keep  the  warmth 
up  until  they  begin  to  take  root— this  will  save 
many  from  perishing. 

Stove  Plants,  as  Begonias,  Coleas,  Marantas,  and 
such,  require  more  heat,  and  if  you  have  only  one 
house  this  can  be  done  by  planing  them  at  warmest 
end  of  the  house.  Geraniums  that  have  been  head- 
ed down  are  now  growing,  and  are  to  be  encourag- 
ed by  placing  them  near  the  glass,  if  possible;  those 
in  bloom  will  need  your  attention ;  do  not  let  them 
suffer  for  water, — those  having  made  little  growth 
will  require  but  little  water  for  some  time,  as  too 
much  is  injurious. 

Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and  all  soft  wooded  plants 
require  the  greatest  care  in  keeping  clean ;  thej*  are 
at  times  so  infested  with  one  thing  or  another,  that 
they  are  liable  to  be  destroyed— when  affected,  use 
every  means  to  clean  them,  otherwise  no  bloom 
can  be  expected. 

Greenhoicse  Bulbs — as  Sparaxis,  Ixias,  Amj'^rilius, 
place  near  the  glass— encourage  those  wanting  lar- 
ger pots,  and  such  as  are  dormant  at  this  time,  keep 
dry  until  the  season  to  pot.  Hyacinths,  in  pots, 
need  plenty  of  water  when  in  bloom ,  and  to  be  kept 
near  the  glass. 

Cape  Flants—GS  Metrosederas,  Myrtles,  Ericas, 


Epacris,  Coreas— should  be  kept  quite  cool;  they 
will  flower  much  finer  than  by  being  kept  growing; 
have  all  tied  up  neatly,  give  plenty  of  room,  and  a 
top-dressing  of  good  soil,  if  required. 

Cactus,  at  this  time,  except  those  flowering,  re- 
quire to  be  kept  dry,  and  on  showing  signs  of 
growth,  grafting  may  be  performed. 

Plants  in  Cold  Frames,— SiS  Violets,  Carnations, 
Primroses,  and  Auriculas,  should  be  protected  well 
from  the  frost ;  give  plenty  of  air  on  fi^''e  days,  to 
dry  up  the  moisture,  which  is  death  to  ^TJm,  if  left 
to  long  closed.  They  require  vei-y  little  water  at 
this  season,  and  with  due  care  a  fine  bloom  of  Au- 
riculas or  Swiss  Primroses,  with  their  variegated 
colours  may  be  obtained  in  the  spring. 


ROSE  or  SHARON. 

The  rose  of  sharon  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
flowers  in  shape  and  hue.  Its  blossoms  are  bell- 
shaped,  of  many  mingled  hues  and  dyes,  and  its 
history  is  romantic  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the 
East,  throughout  Sjria,  Jadea,  and  Arnbia,  it  is  re- 
garded with  the  profoundest  reverence.  The  leaves 
that  encircle  the  round  blossom  dry  and  close  tight 
together  when  the  season  of  blossom  is  over,  and 
the  stock  withering  completely  away  from  the  stem, 
the  flower  is  blown  away  at  last  from  the  bush  on 
which  it  grew,  having  dried  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
ball,  which  is  carried  by  the  sport  of  the  breezs  to 
great  distances.  In  this  way  it  is  borne  over  the 
sandy  wastes  and  deserts,  until  at  last,  touching 
some  moist  place,  it  clings  to  the  soil,  where  it  im- 
mediately takes  fresh  root  and  springs  to  life  and 
beauty  again.  For  this  very  reason  the  Orientals 
have  adopted  it  as  the  emblem  of  the  resuriection. 
The  dried  flower  is  placed  by  the  Judeans  in  a  vase 
of  water  beside  the  beds  of  sick,  and  if  it  expands 
by  moisture,  the  omen  is  considered  favorable,  if 
it  does  not,  the  worst  at  all  times  is  feared. —  Ex 


Evergreens  for  Windows. 

TLe  Gardeners'  Magazine  says  that  the  evergreens 
which  thrive  best  for  windows,  back  yards,  etc  ,  aie 
the  Aucuba,  Rhododendron,  Bos,  Euonymus,  Arbor 
Vitse,  Holly,  and  Evergreen  Privets.  All  the  kinds 
of  ivy  are  suitable,  but  the  commonest  kinds  look 
very  well  if  properly  trained  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  outwards,  and  if  allowed  plenty  of  water.  If 
the  plants  are  on  the  outside  window  sills,  put  a 
little  chip  or  wedge  under  the  pots,  so  as  to  keep 
them  level,  or  else  you.  cannot  water  them  properly  ; 
alsO;  fix  in  the  joints  ot  the  wall  strong  nails  half 
way  up  the  plant,  then  get  some  thin  copper  wire 
and  fasten  it  to  the  nails  from  one  side  to  the  other  ; 
this  prevents  the  wind  from  blowing  the  downm. 
The  copper  wire  is  easily  undone  and  put  back  again 
when  required,  and  will  last  with  care  for  years.— 
Iron  wire  lasts  only  once  or  twice,  as  it  breaks. 
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POT  PLANT,  GARDEN  AND  TERANDA  TRELLISES. 


The  cultivation  of  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines,  &c.,  has  become  so  ui.iversal  that  a  large  demand  has 
been  created  for  light  and  tasteful  frames  or  trellises  upon  which  to  train  them. 

We  present  below  to  those  who  are  fond  of  the  beautiful  in  flowers  and  vines,  a  series  of  cuts  illus- 
traiing  a  variety  of  Pot  Plant,  Garden  and  Vine  Trellises,  and  invite  the  attention  of  amateurs  or  pro- 
fessional florists  to  thera,  as  being  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  can  be  sold  at  an  extremely  low 
price  by  E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  IVM. 


^o.  2.  No.  3>^.        No.  1. 

No.  1,  30  in.  stick,  10  in.  wide.      No.  9,  24  in.  stick,  14  in.  wide.      No.  3X  in.  stick,  14  in.  wide. 


5  It.  Veranda.  20  in.  Ivy.  No.  0>^,  No.  5. 
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STATE  IMMIGRATIO^f  COXYENTIOX. 


Pursuant  to  a  call  signed  by  Bernard  Gilpin,  President 
of  the  International  Emigrant  Union,  Robert  T.  Banks, 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  Dr.  William  S.  Jlc- 
Pherson,  State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  a  Convention 
assembled  in  Raine's  Hall,  Baltimore,  on  Tuesday,  De- 
cember I3ch,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  promoting 
the  objects  set  forth  in  tbe  call.  About  two  hundred  and 
fitty  delegates  were  present,  representing  nearly  all  the 
counties  in  the  State  and  Baltimore  city. 

Hon.  Robert  T.  iSanks  called  the  convention  to  order 
and  nominated  Gov.  Oden  Bowie  as  temporary  chairman, 
and  J.  Tillard  Smith,  Joseph  E.  Merryman,  F.  S.  Hoblit- 
zel.  as  secretaries,  when  on  motion,  the  call  for  the  con- 
vention was  read. 

Col.  M.  S.  Hess,  of  Baltimore  city,  then  moved  that  a 
committee,  consisting  of  five,  be  appointed  on  Credentials, 
and  to  nominate  permanent  officers  of  the  convention, 
which  was  adopted,  and  the  Chair  appointed  the  follow- 
ing:, Col.  M.  S.  Hess,  of  Baltimore  city;  Hon,  James  T. 
Earle,  of  Queen  Anne's  ;  Hon.  G.  H.  S.  Key,  of  St.  Mary's  ; 
Sprigg  Harwood,  of  Anne  Arundel,  and  J.  A.  Ritter,  of 
Frederick. 

After  an  absence  of  half  an  hour,  the  committee  on  per- 
manent organizition  reported  the  following  nominations, 
which  were  unanimously  confirmed: 

President — Hon.  Oden  Bowie. 

Vice  Presidents— Hon.  H.  G.  S.  Key,  of  St.  Mary's;  Ber- 
nard Gilpin,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Banks,  Col.  F.  Raine,  of  Bal 
timore  city  ;  Hon.  James  T.  Earle,  of  Queen  Anne's ;  and 
A.  Bowie  Davis,  of  Montgomery. 

Secretaries.— Dr.  Morris  Weiner,  F.  S.  Hoblitzell,  and 
J,  Tillard  Smith. 

The  Committee  on  Business  reported  they  would  no  t  be 
prepared  to  report  until  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when 
the  convention  adjourned  over. 

George  H.  Pagels,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Business,  presented  the  tollowing  report: 

The  Committee  respectfully  report  the  following  conclu- 
sions upon  the  questions  submitted  to  them  : 

Whereas,  It  has  become  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  State  of  Maryland  to  give  a  practical  direction  to  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  to  bring  our 
lands  into  the  market,  and  to  encourage  immigration,  the 
committee  hereby  recommend  the  continuance  and  support 
of  the  International  Immigrant  Union,  as  a  central  organi- 
zation, with  branches  in  the  difierent  counties  of  the  State, 
to  act  in  cmcert  with  the  main  body,  the  President  of  each 
branch  association  to  be,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Immigrant  Union;  the  county 
organizations  to  control  their  own  affairs,  when  those  are 
of  a  strictly  local  character  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Maryland 
are  urged  to  become  members  ot  the  central  organization  as 
well  as  of  those  instituted  in  the  counties. 

Your  committee  further  recommend  that  the  branch  as- 
sociations report  once  in  three  months,  or  as  olten  as  may 
be  deemed  proper,  to  the  central  organization  in  Baltimore, 
and  to  give  such  information  as  may  be  promotive  of  the  ob- 
jects in  view. 

Your  committee  further  recommend  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  selected  by  the  President  of  tne  Convention,  to 
prepare  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  other 
resources  of  the  State,  and  the  encouragement  of  immigra- 
tion, to  be  presented  to  the  people,  and  the  next  Legisla- 
ture of  Maryland,  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  objects  of 
this  Convention. 

Frederick  Raine,  Esq.,  then  addressed  the  Convention  as 
follows : 

"The  object  for  which  we  meet  to  day  is  two-fold.  First 
ly,  to  circulate  abroad  a  better  knowledge  of  the  lands  lor 
sale  in  our  State,  and  secondly,  to  popularize  immigration 
to  Maryland.  Through  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Agri- 
culture.the  International  Emmigrant  Union  and  the  different 
benevolent  societies  in  our  midst,  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
already  in  this  direction,  but  it  is,  notwithstanding  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  results  thus  far  attained  are  by  no 
means  adequate  to  what  is  desirable  for  the  development  ol 
the  resources  ol  the  State. 

Thousands  of  acres  are  still  unproductive,  mainly  because 
no  practical  system  existed  to  advertise  them  so  tha't  agricul 
turists  in  our  State  and  abroad  might  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  their  value  for  profit  and  development,  while  at  the  same 
time  an  iudfiereuce,  very  much  to  be  regretted,  has  shown 
itself  to  divide  large  tracts  of  land  and  make  the  latter  attrac- 
tive to  agriculturists  of  limited  means.  Climate,  location, 
cheap  communication  with  excellent  markets— everything 
favors  us,  but  lor  the  purpose  of  reaching  beneficial  results 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  throw  aside  our  former  apathy 
and  enter  into  the  field  of  comretition  with  our  neighbors 


and  more  distant  States,  with  the  firm  determination  to  do 
something  for  our  country,  not  by  complaining  that  we  are 
behind  hand,  but  by  stepping  forth  boldly  and  determinedly 
and  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  we  have  the  land  and  that 
we  can  dispose  of  the  same,  and  are  willing  to  do  so  to  the 
thritty  or  energetic  of  our  own  country  and  irom  abroad.  In 
every  directii  n  we  behold  renewed  energy  to  further  the 
prosperity  ot  the  land,  and  let  us  step  out  in  line  with  others 
and  the  blessings  which  they  enjoy  will  soon  reach  us  and 
our  beloved  State.  The  possession  of  the  large  tracts  of  land 
is  an  empty  honor  unless  the  same  are  tilled  and  made  pro- 
ductive. I  am  sure  many  land  owners  in  our  State  would 
sell  willingly  at  a  very  reduced  price,  a  portion  of  their  posses- 
sions to  attract  agriculturists  to  populate  their  thinly  in- 
habited districts,  and  give  full  impulse  to  the  development  of 
the  State.  With  regard  to  t^e  questions  of  immigration  from 
abroad,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the  same  must  be  populari- 
sed— that  is,  Immigration  must  be  better  appreciated  and  more 
thoroughly  encouraged  than  has  been  the  case  heretofore. 
Prejudice  must  be  thrown  aside,  and  tbe  new-comer  valued 
according  to  his  worth  and  the  toil  of  his  hands.  The  parcel- 
ling of  large  tracts  of  land,  low  prices  lor  the  same,  will  go 
naturally  hand  in  hand  with  the  popularization  of  immigra- 
tion. I  am  opposed  to  sending  expensive  agents  to  Euiope 
or  to  any  other  place  to  persuade  immigrants  to  come  here; 
the  attraction  to  come  to  Maryland  must  emanate  Irom  our- 
selves, must  find  its  inducement  in  the  practical  proposi- 
tions and  orters  which  we  make  to  those  whose  labor  and 
whose  settlement  here  we  desire. 

Let  us  form  an  organization  in  our  State,  or  go  into  any 
other  institution  already  existing  in  our  midst,  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  this  Convention.  Let  us  build  up  the  organiza- 
tion with  our  private  means,  by  casual  contributions  from 
each  person  joining  the  same.  Let  the  agitation  be  spread 
from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and  let  us  ask  all  to 
give  it  their  help  and  their  counsel,  with  the  centre  of  the 
organization  in  Baltimorej  and  a  branch  in  each  county  of 
the  Sfate  with  a  living  messenger." 

After  considerable  debate  the  report  of  the  committe  was 
adopted — and  the  President  appointed  Frederick  Raine, 
Esq.,  Dr.  S.  McPherson  and  Dr.  George  R.  Dennis,  as  the 
committee. 

Hon  Jas.  T.  Earle,  ofl'ered  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, con.sisting  ot  one  from  each  county,  and  three  from 
each  Legislative  district  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to  memo- 
rialize the  Legislature  for  an  appropriation  ot  $200,000  to  pay 
the  passage  ot  immigrants  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  to 
provide  for  agents  in  Europe  and  in  Baltimore. 

After  a  protracted  debate,  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Earle, 
Clarke,  Key,  Marbury,  Smith,  Sands,  Fowler,  Hammond, 
Martin,  Johnson,  Bannon,  and  others,  the  resolution  was 
adopted,  whereupon  the  chair  appointed  the  following  com- 
mittee :  Jas.  T.  Earle,  Chairman;  Allegany,  M.  Treiber; 
Anne  Arundel,  L.  Giddings;  Baltimore,  John  Wethered  ; 
Baltimore cit>,  John  R.Blake,  Dr.  Wm.  H.Baltzell  and  Wm. 
T.  Markland;  Caroline,  Richard  Carter;  Carroll,  Wm.  A.  Mc- 
Kellip;  Cecil,  Jacob  Tome;  Charles,  Wm.  B.  Matthews; 
Dorchester,  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Hayward ;  Frederick,  James  H. 
Gambrill ;  Har'ord,  Dr.  John  C.  Polk  ;  Howard,  James  A. 
Gary  ;  Montgomery,  George  Peter;  Prince  George's,  Colonel 
John  H.  Waring;  Somerset,  Dr.  Wm.  Gore;  St.  Mary's, 
Colonel  John  H.  Dent;  Talbot,  Colonel  E.  Lloyd;  Wash- 
ington, A.  K.  Seyster ;  Wicomico,  Colonel  Wm.  J.  Leonard; 
Worcester,  Colonel  E,  K.  Wilson. 

On  motion  the  convention  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  president. 


Broom  Corn  Sked.— -Sajs  Mr.  H.  L.  Redde,  of  the 
Hearth  and  Home  :  Unquestionably  the  best  way 
to  dispose  of  broom  corn  seed  is  to  feed  it  to  fowls. 
The  next  best  mode  is  to  give  it  to  sheep  ;  they  are 
fond  of  it,  and  fatten  upon  it  nearly  as  fast  as  on 
Indian  corn.  Ground  with  corn,  rye,  oats,  or  bar- 
ley, it  is  profusely  fed  to  cattle,  and  when  mixed 
with  wheat  bran  it  is  good  for  milch  cows.  The 
Shake; 3  freqaently  feed  it  to  horses,  and  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  this  grain  is  not  onl^  abun- 
dant, but  at  hand,  they  use  it  exclusively.  My  judg- 
ment is  that  with  corn  at  90  cents,  oats  48  cents, 
and  rye  80  cents,  for  grinding  and  feeding  to  cattle, 
broom  corn  seed  is  worth  between  50  and  60  cents 
a  bushel,  although  it  would  be  more  valuable  to 
dispose  of  in  some  other  way. 
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BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD. 

3Ieeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors— Re-elec- 
tion of  Joliu  W.  Garrett,  Iil^q.- — Syiiopsiis 
of  liis  Remarks— Policy  of  tlie  Coiupaiiy. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  fialtimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  took  place  on 
Tnursday,  December,  :22d  at  Camden  staiion.  The  gentle 
men  who  were  unanimously  re-elected  directors  by  the 
stockholders  at  their  annual  meeting  last  month,  ajipeared 
and  qualitied,  and  took  their  seats.  Alter  the  organization 
of  the  board  the  president  withdrew,  calling  JJr.  George 
Dennis  to  the  chair. 

On  motion,  the  board  proceeded  to  the  election  of  the 

J resident,  when  Mr.  C.  Oliver  O'Donneli  nominated  Mr. 
ohn  W.  Garrett. 

On  motion  of  JWr.  Pendleton,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr. 
Johns  Hopkins  be  requested  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of 
this  board  lor  Mr.  Garrett  as  president  lor  the  ensuing  year, 
which  motion  was  adopted. 

The  chair  then  appointed  Messrs.  Hopkins,  O'Donneli 
and  Smith  a  committee  to  inform  Mr.  Garrett  of  his  elec- 
tion. 

The  committee  waited  upon  Mr.  Garrett,  and  after  a 
short  absence  returned,  accompanied  by  the  president  elect. 

Upon  taking  the  chair,  Mr.  Garrett  delivered  an  address, 
in  which  he  stated  his  appreciation  of  the  high  honor 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  unanimous  vote  oi  the  board  in 
calling  him,  for  the  thii  teecth  year,  to  the  presidency  of 
the  company.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  tne  period  du- 
ring which  he  had  acted  in  this  capacity  was  one  not  al- 
ways of  fair  weather  and  smooth  seas,  but  the  company  had 
often  encountered  severe  tempests  and  great  perils.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  administration  the  directors  of  the  State  ot 
Maryland,  of  the  city  ol  Baltimore  and  ol  the  stockholders 
were  Irequently  divided. 

It  had  been  his  aim  to  pursue  under  the  auspices  of  the 
board,  such  a  policy  as  would  prove  to  all  interests  that  the 
objects  of  the  management  were,  whilst  properly  protec- 
ting the  great  capital  invested  and  thus  securing  the  relief 
due,  by  just  returns  on  that  capital  to  the  taxpayers  ol  the 
State  and  the  city  and  to  shareholders  to  inaugurate,  and 
to  assist,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  the  numerous  great 
enterprises  which  have  tended  so  much  to  develop  tiie 
wealth  of  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  our  State,  and  of  tne 
vast  territories  which  have  been  embraced  through  the  con- 
nection of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad.  He  would  do 
injustice  to  his  strongest  feelings  were  he  to  lail  to  express 
his  gratification  that  his  efforts  had  been  so  iar  succeosiul, 
as  was  shown  by  the  unanimous  vote  which  had  just  been 
announced  recalling  him,  as  in  previous  years,  to  the  exe- 
cutive chair. 

It  was  an  evidence  that  the  policy  of  the  board— broad, 
liberal,  comprehensive — had  been  appreciated  by  the  con- 
stituencies represented  here,  and  was  calculated  to  insure 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  great  works  that  are  yet 
to  be  accomplished. 

Whilst  the  Washington  County  road,  the  Winchester 
and  Strasburg  road  and  the  Farkeisburg  Branch  load  had 
been  completed  ;  wfiilst  the  Central  Onio  and  Lake  Kiie 
divisions,  and  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  road  had  been 
so  largely  improved  and  were  prepared  lor  the  increasing 
business  which  is  being  commanded  through  these  routes; 
whilst  on  yesterday  the  last  channel-span  of  tne  great 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Parkersbui  g  had  been  closed  ; 
Wiiilst  that  entire  structure,  as  well  as  the  similar  gianu 
and  costly  bridge  at  Benwood,  would  be  soon  completed  ; 
whilst  the  Pittsburg  and  ConuellsviUe  road -an  enterprise 
of  vast  significance  and  power,  thiough  wnich  a  volume  ol 
prosperity  would  flow  upon  our  city,  would  m  a  lew  weeks 
be  opened— yet  much  remains  to  be  done. 

Tne  very  lacts  of  the  vast  growth  of  the  commerce  of 
Baltimore  and  of  the  successiul  extensions  ol  tne  Balti- 
more and  Onio  road  create  necessities  for  new  and  auoi- 
tioaal  routes  and  outlets  He  therefore  iuliy  recognizeu 
the  onerous  nature  of  the  duties  winch  he  consented  ugdin 
to  unde.'tdke. 

When  the  fruition  of  the  great  business  of  the  road  to 
Pittsburg  IS  about  being  realized  the  iinpoit.mce  ol  a  cuii 
linuous  line  through  that  city  to  Chicago  becomes  nioie 
p  apable.  The  city  of  Mew  York  has  deiivod  an  unmense 
pjrtion  of  its  wealth  from  tne  trade  of  t)ie  Norih-wesi. 
The  North- west,  by  availing  ol  this  most  econouiic.il  route, 
can  add  largely  to  its  prosperity  and  power.  Arrange 
meuts  are  in  process  by  wnicn  the  early  construction  of 
this  gieat  line  will  be  undertaken. 

Tne  heavy  and  costly  work  upon  :he  Metropolitan  Br.mch 
road  IS  being  rapialj  presseu,  and  it  is  lioped  that  this 
short  and  strong  line,  so  interesting  and  impoi  tant  to  the 
national  capital,  will  be  completed  within  nine  months. 


The  Valley  railroad,  of  Virginia,  through  which  results 
can  be  achieved  most  desirable  and  important  to  all  inter- 
ests connected  with  that  line,  should  be  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. 

Baltimore  and  Washington  possess  the  advantage  of  the 
useol  the  important  Virginia  Morth  and  South  Trunk  road, 
the  Orange,  Alexandria  and  Manassas,  extending  from 
Alexandiiato  Lynchburg,  170  miles.  It  is  of  special  im- 
portance to  the  trade  of  Baltimore  that  this  roaa  shall  te 
!  extended  from  Lynchburg  to  Danville.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  wise  action  of  the  city  council  in  aid  ol  this  road 
was  defeated  chiefly  by  the  active  and  illegitimate  interfer- 
ence with  the  election  in  Baltimore  of  hostile  Pennsylva- 
nia railroad  interests. 

;  The  object  of  these  parties  is  to  arrange  to  control  south- 
ern business,  and  by  passing  it  by  a  tunnel  thiough  Balti- 
'  more  use  their  power  and  connections  to  force  the  trade 
over  their  lines  in  the  interests  of  rival  cities.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  of  grave  moment,  in  order  to  preserve  the  true 
geographical  relations  of  Baltimore  in  a  contest  for  south- 
ein  business,  that  the  road  irom  Lynchburg  to  Danville 
shall  be  built ;  and  it  will  be  proper" to  extend  aid  for  this 
;  valuable  object.  By  that  road,  connections  will  be  open- 
'  ed  with  the  railways  ot  North  and  fcouth  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama  and  Mississippi. 

By  effecting  these  connections  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Company  can  maintain  the  interests  of  the  commerce  of 
Baltimore  city,  and  by  Iraming  its  tariffs  so  as  to  give  the 
proper  rates  ot  transportation  proportionate  with  distance, 
compel  the  Pennsylvania  road,  after  it  has  expended  money 
in  the  South,  as  it  has  compelled  that  road,  through  its 
JNorihern  Central  branch,  to  work  under  our  influence,  and 
control  at  such  reduced  rates  to  Baltimore  in  order  to  com- 
pete as  to  subordinate  its  schemes  and  plans  and  force  it 
most  unwillingly  to  aid  us  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
Baltimore.  Heretofore  this  company  has  succeeded  not 
only  in  maintaining  such  low  rates  to  western  points  as  to  in- 
crease business  vastly,  but  has  forced  the  Pennsjlvauia 
road  to  maintain  a  unilormly  large  diflerenne  ot  rates  in  fa- 
vor of  Baltimore,  and  against  its  own  nominal  terminal 
city,  Philadelphia. 

The  Lynchburg  and  Danville  company  will  soon  be  pre- 
pared to  present  a  programme  under  which  it  is  hoped  the 
work  upon  that  extension  can  be  soon  commenced. 

Mr.  Garrett  had  the  satisfaction  ol  stating  to  the  board  that 
a  first  class  line  of  steamships  had  been  organized  and  was 
now  in  operation  between  Liverpool  ana  Baltimore.  A  few 
weeks  since  it  became  desirable  lor  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Company  to  ortler  the  shipment  irom  Liverpool  of  2,000 
tons  of  steel  rails  by  steamers.  These  shipments  formed 
the  basis  for  two  cargoes,  viz.,  of  the  steamships  Ottawa 
and  Caspian.  These  tine  steamships  are  now  on  their  way 
to  this  port.  They  are  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Allan,  of 
M  ontreal  and  Liverpool,  who  control  a  fleet  of  twenty-three 
first-class  ii on  steamships.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Hugh  Allan  has 
recently  visited  our  city,  and  after  examininjj  its  advanta- 
ges and  relations  with  the  West  and  South,  determined  to 
instruct  that  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  route,  a  lort- 
nightly  line  should  be  established.  The  hrst  class  steam- 
ers of  the  Messrs  .  Allan  will  therefore  herealler  sail  regu- 
larly every  two  weeks  from  each  side. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  Oceanic  Steamsliip  Company 
desires  to  make  arrangements  also  for  a  line  between 
Liverpool  and  Baltimore,  and  it  is  probable  that  this  enter- 
prising company  will  build  a  number  of  superior  steamers 
to  lo:m  a  permanent  Liverpool  and  Baltimore  line. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  commerce  of  Baltimore 
must  soon  demand  that  a  tirst-cl^ss  ship  canal  be  construc- 
ted to  unite  the  waters  of  the  upper  Chesapeake  with  those 
ol  the  Delaware  bay.  In  view  of  the  vast  regions  North- 
west, v\  est.  Southwtst  and  South  which  aie  using,  and  to 
a  continuously  increasing  extent,  Baltimore  as  their  entre- 
pot, the  ecoi.omy  that  can  be  eliected  by  this  canal  makes 
the  enteipiise  one  of  national  impoitanoe. 

Baltimore  enjoys  striking  advaiit.iges  for  coastwise  com- 
meice  with  the  ^outhe)n  Mates,  with  the  Wfst  Indips  and 
with  South  AnierUM.  ll,  by  the  consti  ik  tion  oi  a  canal  of 
but  twenty  miles  in  length,  more  than  twpntj-four  hf  uis' 
iMvigation  can  be  ecoiminized  in  another  and  extensive 
branch  of  commcice  the  woik  must  be  undertaken  at  no 
distant  peiicd. 

As  showing  ilie  eflect  of  the  combinations  of  the  Balti- 
moie  and  Ohio  Compiuy  the  i)resident  stated  that  the  reve- 
nue icr  the  past  month  of  the  road  and  its  branches  was 
$I  .U75,3  )5  7-'. 

Mr.  Liauett.  in  closing  stated  that  from  that  strength 
which  is  the  lesult  ot  union  and  vigorous  co  operation,  he 
trusted  all  the  valuable  enterprises  to  which  he  had  refer- 
red Mculd  be  accomplished. 

The  board  then  adjourned. 
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BOOKS,  MAGAZINES,  <55e. 

Godey^a  Lady^a  Booh  Receipta  and  Household 

Hinta, — We  have  received  from  the  Baltimore  News  Com- 
pany a  copy  of  this  very  complete  and  valuable  Receipt 
Book.  It  contains  450  pages  of  receipts  and  hints,  carefully  j 
selected  and  compiled  from  the  best  receipts  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Lady's  Book.  They  are  all  from  the 
practical  experience  of  old  housekeepers,  and  have  all  been 
carefully  tested  before  publication.  It  is  equal  to  any  book 
of  the  kind  yet  published,  and  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  housekeeper.  Price  $-2.  Published  by  Evans,  Stod- 
dart  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  | 

Caldiceli^a  Treatiae  on  Hedg-ing;,— This  valuable 
treatise  on  hedging  is  written  by  Joseph  A.  Caldwell,  Dela-  j 
ware  county,  Ohio,  a  gentleman  of  large  experience,  and 
published  by  H.  N.  F.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Western  Rural,  \ 
Chicago,  111.  It  is  a  history  of  hedging,  giving  a  complete  j 
theory  of  its  culture,  the  nature  of  the  osage  orange  as  a  i 
hedge  plant  for  different  soils  and  climates,  economy  to  far  j 
mers,  giving  the  laws  in  regard  to  hedging  in  the  different  j 
States,  &c.    Price  ^2.  j 

Phoaphate  Rocka  of  South  Carolina  and  the  | 
Ortat  Carolina  %!flarl  Bed — With  five  colored  illustra-  ; 
tions— A  popular  and  scientific  view  of  their  origin,  geolog- 
ical position  and  age;  also  their  cliemica*  character  and  ! 
agricultural  value;  together  with  a  historv  of  their  discov- 
ery and  development.    By  Francis  S.  Holmes,  A.  M  ,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  late   professor  of   geology,  &c.  Pub- 
lished by  Holmes'  Book  House,  Charleston,  S.  C.    This  is  a 
very  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  phosphate  rocks  of  South 
Carolina,  and  to  those  interested  in  the  subject  a  very  desi- 
rable book.   It  contains  analyses  of  the  various  guanos, 
fertilizers,  marls,  lime,  &c.,  &c. 

Jldvertiaer^a  Band-Booh— Comprising  a,  complete  list 
of  all  newspapers,  periodicals  and  magazines  published  in 
the  United  States  and  British  Possessions,  arranged  by 
counties,  with  the  population  of  counties  and  towns ;  sepa- 
rate lists  of  the  daily,  religious  and  agricultural  newspa- 
pers, and  a  history  of  the  newspaper  press.  Published  by 
<S.  M.  Pettengill  8f  Co.,  newspaper  advertising  agents,  37 
Park  Bow,  New  York,  which  agency  has  been  established 
since  1849.  The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  in  a 
bandy,  compact,  and  well  arranged  order,  all  periodicals 
issued  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  British 
Possessions,  that  insert  advertisements.  So  far  as  our  sec- 
tion is  concerned,  we  find  the  list  full  and  correct,  and 
would  commend  the  book  to  all  interested.  Price  $3,  ele- 
gantly printed  and  bound. 

JWic  It^orle  Ohaerver  i^ear  Book  and  Mmanac, 
Sidney  E.  Morse,  Jr.  &  Co.,  New  York,  will  publish  on  the 
first  of  January  this  valuable  book,  which  they  offer  as  a 
premium  to  every  subscriber  for  1871,  to  the  Neio  York  Ob- 
server. It  will  contain  an  interesting  history  of  almanacs; 
civil,  commercial  and  agricultural  information  concerning 
all  the  governments  in  the  world;  a  general  summary  of  all 
the  benevolent  institutions  and  religious  denominations  in 
the  world,  with  a  complete  ministerial  directory  of  nearly 
every  religious  body  in  the  United  States;  a  complete  list  of 
all  the  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  medical  and  law 
schools  in.  the  United  States,  &c.   Price  $1. 

Scribner^a  Jflonthly, — This  is  an  illustrated  magazine 
for  the  people.  It  teems  with  good  reading  and  embellish- 
ments. It  has  already  taken  a  high  rank  in  the  magazine 
world.  Published  by  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York;  conducted 
by  J.  G.  Holland.   Price  $3  per  annum. 

Small  Fruit  Recorder,— Received  from  A.  M,  Purdy, 
of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  the  numbers  of  the  Sniall  Fruit  Re- 
corder and  Cottage  Gardener  for  1870,  bound  in  a  neat  paper 
cover.  We  see  it  is  ofi'ered,  post  paid,  for  only  50  cents 
We  notice  the  size  of  the  Recorder  is  to  be  doubled  this  year, 
at  $1  per  year.   Send  for  a  specimen  copy. 

•Arthur^a  liady^a  Home  Jflaffasine^  for  January,  is 
on  our  table,  and  is  really  rich  in  good  things,  being  pro- 
fusely embellished.  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 
Price  $2  a  year. 

The  CMldren^a  Hour^  is  a  little  gem,  and  mothers  and 
fathers  should  take  it  for  the  little  ones;  it  will  do  them 
good.  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Sons,  Philadelphia.  Price  $1.25  a 
year.  , 


The  Chriatian  Index  and  Southiceatern  Baptiaf^ 

an  excellent  weekly  religious  and  family  paper,  has  just 
entered  upon  its  fiftieth  year.  J.  J.  Toon,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  $3 
a  year.   Every  Christian  family  should  subscribe. 

The  Scientific  ^Inierican, — This  splendid  weekly  be- 
gins a  new  volume  this  month;  it  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  new  and  elegant  engravings,  relating  to  science,  art, 
and  mechanics.  It  is  the  best  papsr  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try.  Address  Munn  &  Co.,  New  York.    Price  §3  per  year. 

The  JPeople^a  literary  Companion,— The  January 
number  of  The  People's  Literary  Companion  has  been  re- 
ceived. It  presents  a  fine  appearance,  and.  of  course,  is 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  good  things.  Its  enterprising  pub- 
lishers, Messrs  E.  C.  Allen  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine,  ajipear 
determined  to  publish  a  paper  tliat  will  please  and  benefit 
all.  The  Companion  is  always  very  handsomely  illustrated. 
The  price  is  very  reasonable,  indeed,  only  seventy  five  cents 
per  year,  and  each  new  subscriber  gets  a  fine  steel  engrav- 
ing, representing  the  journey  of  lile,  from  childhood  to  old 
age.   It  is  publisned  monthly. 

Tlie  Galaxy  fox-  1871  promises  even  greater  attrac- 
tions than  heretofore.  One  distinctive  feature  of  The  Ga- 
laxy is,  the  bright  sharp  way  in  which  it  is  edited.  Every 
subject  of  popular  interest  is  at  once  seized  upon  and 
written  up  by  the  most  competent  person,  it  has  gathered 
around  itseli  a  stall  of  the  most  popular  writers  lu  every 
depiirtment,  and  it  is  clear  that  every  number  is  made  up 
with  the  same  unity  of  purpose  and  nice  discernment  of 
the  public  taste,  which  characterizes  our  most  successful 
daily  and  weekly  papers. 

Among  the  attractions  for  the  coming  year.  The  Galazy 
has  engaged  Porte  Crayon  to  lurnish  a  series  of  sketches 
of  lile  and  adventure,  which  will  revive  the  old  interest 
in  his  pictures  of  American  scenes.  Also  Mrs.  Edwards, 
Thurlow  Weed,  J.  S.  Black,  Gideon  Welles,  the  humorist 
Mark  Twain,  Richard  Grant  White,  Justin  McCarthy, 
Bayard  Taylor,  Ik.  Marvel,  Park  Godwin,  Dr.  J.  C.  Dra- 
per, Carl  Benson,  Prof.  J.  M.  Hart,  and  a  list  of  other  dis- 
tinguished, eminent  and  popular  writers. 

The  conductors  ot  The  Galazy  promise  to  make  it  even 
better  and  more  attractive  than  it  has  heretofore  been.  No 
expense  will  be  spared  to  secure  articles  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  its  readers. 

Those  of  our  friends  who  desire  to  subscribe  for  a  really 
valuable  magazine,  we  would  heartily  commend  The 
Galaxy  as  having  no  superior.  January  number  begins  a 
new  volume.  Address  Sheldon  &  Co.,  500  Broadway,  New 
York.   Subscription  price  f  4  per  year, 

Qt^We  regularly  receive  from  the  Leonard  Scott  Pub- 
lishing Company  the  American  reprints  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  North  British  Review,  London  Quarterly,  and  West- 
minster Review;  also  Blackwood's  Magazine.  These  sev- 
erally contain  essays  from  the  greatest  writers  in  Europe, 
and  are  a  library  of  themselves,  and  their  cheapness 
brings  them  in  the  reach  of  people  generally.  We  refer 
to  their  advertisement. 

Uses  of  Wines— In  Health  and  Disease— By  Francis 
E.  Anstie,  M.  D,  From  the  Baltimore  News  Company 
we  have  received  a  copy  of  this  little  book.  It  treats  "On 
the  place  of  Wines  in  the  Diet  of  Ordinary  Life,"  and 
"Wines  in  Disease,"  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
"Practitioner."  Published  by  J.  S.  Redfield,  New  York. 
Price  50  cents. 

Iowa;  The  Home  for  Immigrants.— Being  a  treatise 
on  the  Resources  of  Iowa,  and  giving  useful  information 
with  regard  to  that  State,  for  the  benefit  of  immigrants 
and  others.  Through  A.  R.  Fulton,  Esq.,  Secretary  Iowa 
Board  of  Immigration,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  this 
little  book,  which  will  be  found  highly  interesting  to 
those  looking  towards  that  State  lor  settlement. 

Prize  Essays— On  Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Do- 
mestic Animals  of  the  Farm ;  with  directions  for  using 
the  Prindle  Agricultural  Steamer  and  Caldron.  It  con- 
tains three  essays  on  the  subject,  in  which  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  thoroughly  discussed,  M  ith  other  important  in- 
formation. Barrows,  Savery  &  Co.,  (manufacturers  of  the 
Prindle  Steamer,)  Philadelphia.  Send  10  cents  and  get  a 
copy. 

Burke's  Weekly— For  Boys  and  Girls— la  an  excel- 
lent paper  for  the  young.  John  W.  Burke  &  Co.,  Macon, 
Ga.;  $2  per  year. 
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Old  and  Xew.— This  magazine  is  deservedly  popular, 
and  if  you  want  a  monthly  visitor  that  you  will  hail  with 
delight,  why  send  $4  to  Roberts  Brothers,  publishers, 
Boston,  and  receive  it  for  one  year,  and  you  will  never 
regret  it. 

The  Cliristmas  liOcket— and  a  charming  Locket  it 
is — is  oliered  to  the  readers  of  Old  and  New,  by  its  publish- 
ers, with  their  best  wishes  ttiat  they  may  have  a  merry 
Christmas  and  a  happy  New  Year.  It  is  beautiiul  in 
typography  and  rich  in  its  literature.  Roberts  Brothers, 
Roston,  publishers. 

Our  Boys  and  Girls— Oliver  Optic's  magazine.— 
The  January  number  of  this  elegant  monthly  is  received, 
and  is  really  relreshing.  Send  ibr  a  number,  only  25 
cents;  per  year  $2.50.    Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  Mass. 

Herald  of  Health— A  Journal  of  Physical  Culture- 
advocates  a  higher  type  of  manhood,  physically,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  and  wed  sustdins  the  high  charnc 
ter  which  it  has  held  forth  since  the  commencement  of 
the  new  series  Wood  &  Holbrook,  publishers.  New 
York.    Price  $2  a  year. 

Rural  Carolinian.— One  of  our  very  best  agricul- 
tural monthlies;  published  by  Walker,  Evans  &  Cogswell, 
and  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  at  the  low  price 
of  ^2  a  year,  and  worth  double  the  amount. 

The  Southern  Magazine -Begins  the  year  under 
new ; auspices,  having  changed  its  name  from  The  Niw 
Eclectic  Magazine,  and  also  changed  proprietorship,  the 
new  tirm  being  Murdoch,  Browne  &  Hill.  This  monthly 
is  ably  conducted,  and  richly  deserves  the  support  of  our 
Southern  people.  Published  in  Baltimore,  at  $i  per 
annum. 

The  United  States  Patent  Iiaws— Instructions 
how  to  obtain  letters  patent  for  new  inventions,  including 
a  variety  of  useful  information  concerning  the  rules  and 
practice  of  the  Patent  Office;  how  to  sell  patents  ;  how  to 
secure  foreign  patents,  &c.,&c.  By  Munn  &  Co.,  solicitors 
of  patents,  37  Park  Row,  New  York.  This  little  book 
cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  inventors  and  patentees 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Flowers  and  Vege- 
tahle  Seeds.— From  Briggs  &  Bro.,  Rochester,  New 
York,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  their  beautiful  and 
complete  catalogue,  richly  embellished,  with  brief  direc- 
tions Ibr  culture. 

Tilton's  Journal  of  Horticulture— Still  main- 
tains its  standard  of  excellence.  J.  E.  Tilton  &  Co.,  Bos 
ton;  only  $1.50  per  year. 

The  Southern  Cultivator— The  old  Southern  fa- 
vorite, now  in  its  30th  year,  and  still  young  and  vigorous. 
The  Southern  planter  and  farmer  can  select  no  better 
monthly.  Wm.  &  W.  L.  Jones,  editors  and  proprietors, 
Athens,  Ga.;  ^2  per  year. 

The  American  Sunday  School  Worlcer— Will 
prove  valuable  to  all  engaged  in  Sunday  schools,  teeming 
with  practical  papers.  J.  W.  Mclntyre,  iSt.  Louis;  terms 
f  1.60  per  year. 

The  American  Agriculturist.— This  monthly  is 
too  well  known  throughout  the  country  to  need  any  com- 
mendation from  us.  It  is  finely  printed,  ably  edited,  and 
hAS  the  largest  circulation  of  any  agricultural  monthly  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  Orange  Judd  presides  over  this 
colossus.  O.  Judd  &  Co.,  New  York;  $1.50  per  annum. 
They  also  publish  the  Hearth  and  Home,  a  weekly  that  has 
taken  high  rank  among  the  agricultural  and  literary  jour- 
nals ;  $3  per  year. 

The  Southern  Farm  and  Home— A  first-class 
magazine  of  agriculture,  manufacture  and  domestic  econ- 
omy, edited  by  Wm.  M.  Browne,  and  published  by  J.  W. 
Burke  &  Co.,  Macon,  Ga.,  should  receive  the  support  ol 
our  people,  because  it  deserves  it.   Only  $2  a  year. 

The  8outhei-n  Planter  and  Fai'mer.- Volume 
five  of  this  monthly  commences  this  month,  with  many 
improvements  both  in  its  typography  and  literature.  It 
deservfs  the  patronage  of  the  public.  Published  by  Fer- 
gusson  &  Rady,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  at  $2  per  year. 

Little  Corporal,  for  January,  is  received.  It  is  small 
praise  to  say  that  this  magazine  has  no  superior  and  but 
lew  equals  in  the  country,  for  children  of  all  ages  and  for 
older  people.  It  is  illustrated;  $1.50  a  year.  Address  Sew- 
eli  &  Miller,  Chicago,  lU. 


Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

This  compendium  of  the  chief  industry  of  the 
nation,  containing  671  pages,  appears  late,  owing 
to  delays  upon  the  part  of  Congress  and  the 
public  printer.  The  labor  of  such  a  work  is  im- 
mense, and  every  subject  of  interest  to  the  farmer, 
chemist,  meteorologist,  botanist,  gardener,  manu- 
facturer, emigrant,  mechanic,  and  almost  every 
pursuit,  is  treated  with  a  profuseness  that  displays 
the  most  ample  knowledge  of  each  subject.  It  is 
not  in  our  power  to  give  such  selections  as  will 
enable  our  readeis  to  appreciate  the  volume  as  it 
should  be.  Much  of  the  experience  of  our  own  as 
well  as  other  countries,  in  agriculture,  is  prtsented 
with  clearness,  and  statistics  are  gathered  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  decide  the  success  of  various  crops  in 
varying  climates.  At  all  times  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  this  valuable  report,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  upon  our  readers  the  procuring  of  a 
copy.  As  our  country  increases  in  those  who  are 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  the  demand  for 
this  report  will  be  great,  and  we  hope  the  depart- 
ment may  always  be  presided  over  by  a  man  of  the 
same  energy  as  Hon.  Horace  Capron,  the  present 
able  Commissioner. 

Bedding  Pansies. 

Those  who  have  never  seen  Pansies  massed,  have 
no  idea  of  their  great  beauty.  They  are  thorough 
wet  weather  plants,  i.  e.,  they  are  not  destroyed  by 
wind  or  rain,  as  most  bedding  plants  are;  and  not 
only  that,  but  they  are  so  easily  grown.  We  plan- 
ted last  season  about  T,000  different  violas.  One 
border,  about  400  yards  long  and  24  feet  wide, 
planted  with  pansies  and  cerastiums,  and  having  a 
single  row  of  pyramidal-shaped  zonale  geraniums 
in  pots,  at  intervals  of  ten  feet,  was  the  admiration 
of  every  one  who  saw  it. —  Cor.  Oard.  Magazine. 

The  Causs  of  Rust  in  Wheat. — It  is  getting  to 
be  a  pretty  general  opinion  among  farmers,  sajs 
the  Germantown  Telegraph,  that  the  sowing  of 
grass  seed — clover  or  timothy — with  the  wheat  in 
the  fall,  as  has  been  common  in  nearly  every  wheat- 
growing  district  here,  as  well  as  north  and  east  of 
us,  is  the  cause  of  the  rust  on  wheat,  by  reason  of 
the  moisture  which  the  grass  retains  aflfecting  the 
grain-stalks  when  maturing.  These  grass-seeds, 
sown  after  the  wheat  crop  has  been  harvested,  will 
produce,  it  is  claimed,  as  good  crops  the  following 
year  as  if  sown  at  the  time  of  the  wheat,  nine 
months  previously.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
our  fiirmers  on  this  subject,  as  there  is  apparently 
two  sides  to  it,  and  especially  as  it  is  one  of  decided 
importance. 

 ^^.^^  

Three  things  to  think  about — Life,  death  and 
eternity. 
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Melon.  Seeds  from  Asia  Minor,  and  Water- 
Melon  Seed  from  Soropeau  Turkey. 

Mr.  A.  Eutychides,  of  Owings'  Mills,  Baltimore 
county,  Md.,  who  has  for  some  time  been  engaged 
in  importing  Cashmere  or  Angora  Goats,  has  lately 
imported  a  quantity  of  melon  seed  from  Bay-Bazar, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  water-melon  seed  from  Andrian- 
opolis,  in  European  Turkey,  both  of  which  are  cel- 
ebrated for  their  fruit,  and  are  believed  to  excel 
those  raised  in  this  country.  He  desires  to  distribute 
the  same  in  small  quantities,  that  they  may  be 
tested  in  this  country,  and  with  that  view  will 
send  about  one  dozen  of  each  kind,  free,  on  receipt 
of  an  addressed  envelope,  with  stamp  for  postage 
attached.    Horticulturists  will  please  take  notice. 

Coleman's  Fencing  Machine. 

A  subscriber  desires  to  know  where  one  of  these 
machines  can  be  obtained,  either  new  or  second- 
hand. It  was  exhibited  several  years  ago  at  one 
of  the  Maryland  State  Fairs,  and  at  the  Maryland 
Institute  Exhibition.  The  machine  was  used  for 
making  Pike  or  PaliTig  Fence,  and  well  adapted  for 
that  purpose.  It  was  manufactured  by  the  Old 
Suffolk  Machine  Company  of  Baltimore.  Informa- 
tion will  be  thankfully  received  by  addressing  the 
Maryland  Farmer,  Baltimore. 

New  Ageicultubal  House. — L.  H.  Lee  &  Bro. 
have  established  a  house  in  this  city  as  the  general 
agents  for  the  World's  Champion  Reaping  and 
Mowing  Machine.  They  are  located  at  49  Light 
street.  They  are  also  agents  for  the  American  Stock 
Journal,  and  for  the  sale  of  live  stock.  We  wish 
them  success. 

New  Advertisements. 

J.  J.  Turuer  &  Co   Excelsior.'''  and  Ammoniated 

Bone  Super-Phosphate. 

The  Tribune  Co   ....  Daily.  Semi  Weekly  and  Week- 

ly Tribune. 

E.  Whitman  &  Sons   Field  and  Garden  Seeds. 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co   Whann's  Super-Phosphate. 

C>  P.  Sykes   Pomeroy's  Democrat. 

Henderson  &  Fleming   Gardening  for  Profit,  |-c 

James  Vick  ,   Floral  Guide  for  1 87 1 . 

Dr.  H  Schrceder.   1.000,000  Grape  Vines. 

John  Feast  &  Sons   New  and  Rare  Plants, 

C.  C.  Cooley   Paulonia  Imperialis  of  Japan. 

Jas.  J  H.  Gregory   Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

A.  M.  Purdy   Fruit  Recorder,  <§-c. 

Bickford  Spinner  and  Knife- 
ting  Machine  Co.    Knitting  Machines. 

F.  F.  Holbrook  &  Co   Swivel  Plow,  Se»d  Drill,  8,-c. 

(Geo.  Frank  Gourley   "-The  Free  Mason." 

Sidney  E.  Morse,  Jr.  &  Co..  Observer  Year  Bock. 

Lee.Shephard  &  Dillingham  Juvenile  Books. 

Geo.  W.  Gift   ''Practical  Planter. " 

H.  N.  F.  Lewis   Treatise  on  Hedging. 

T.  A.  Miner   New  York  Dollar  Magazine. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co   Improved  Live  Stock. 

3.  Sweet  ^  Co   Employment  for  All. 

Wm.  P.  Tonry   Analytical  Chemist. 

£;has.  E.  Coffin   Short  Born  Stock. 

Three  things  to  delight  in— Beauty,  franknes^ 
fin^  freedoni. 


BALTIMOEE  MASKETS— Jan.  1. 


V  ton  of  2000  fte, 
V  ton  " 


[Unless  when  otJurwise  gpec\fied  the  prices  are  toholesaU.] 

ASHES.— Market  steady  aj  $6.75@7.25  for  Pot;  Pearl 

$8.75(a9  25. 

BEESWAX.— No  material  change  to  note  since  last  quo- 
tations; 33@35  cts.  per  ib. 

BROOM  CORN.— Dull  market.  Common  Red  4@7  cts., 
as  to  quality. 

COFFEE.— Market  firm  in  tone.  Rio,  fair  to  prime,  lOj^ 
@UK  cts. 

COTTON.— We  quote  Low  Middling  14X  cts.;  Good 
Ordinarv  14(S)14^  cts.,  and  Ordinary  13  cts. 
FERTILIZERS.- No  change  to  note.    We  quote: 

Peruvian  Guano— gold  .$68 

Orchilla  and  Rodonda   30 

Turner's  Excelsior   65    *  ton 

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   55    1?  ton 

E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   55    ¥  ton 

Ober's  Phospho-Pernvian  Guano  65  ¥  ton 
Ober's  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime..    55    ¥  ton 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano   60    ¥  ton 

Patapsco Guano   .....    60     ¥  ton 

Flour  of  Bone   60    ¥  ton 

Andrew  Coe's  Super-phosphate..   60     ¥  ton 

Baugh's  Raw  Bone  S.  Phos   52    ¥  ton 

Magnum  Bonum  Soluble  Phos. ..  56  ¥  ton 
Ruth's  "Challenge'  Sol.  Phos..    60     ¥  ton 

Zell's  Raw  Bone  Phosphate   56     ¥  ton 

Rhodes'      do...    ,   50     ¥  ton 

Mapes'        do   60     ¥  ton 

Bone  Dust   45     ¥  ton 

Horner's  Bone  Dust   45     ¥  ton 

Dissolved  Bones   60     ¥  ton 

Baynes'  Fertilizer   40     ¥  ton 

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano   30     ¥  ton 

•*A"         do.         do   30     ¥  ton 

Moro  Phillips' Super-Phosphate..   58     ¥  ton 
Wh  ann's  Raw  Bone  Super  Phos..   56     ¥  ton 
Md.  Fertilizing  &  Manufacturing  "j 
Co's  Ammoniated  Super-Phos-  I 
phate  j..55 
Fine  Ground  Bone  Phosphates     J  ..30 

Plaster  $2.25  ¥  bW. 

FLOUR.— Market  firm. 
City  Mills  Family  

"  Extra  

"        Super  ,  

Howard  Street  Family  

"         "    Extra  , 

<'         «'  Super  


¥  ton 
¥  ton 


$9.75  6 

6  00  $ 

)    6  50 

5  00  $ 

5  5.50 

6.75  A 

t  7.50 

6.25  Cc 

8   6  50 

5.00  (0 

}  5.50 

6.50  (c 

i  7.50 

5.75  1 

^  6.50 

5.00 

}  5.25 

"  Super  

GRAIN.— Market  active  and  firm.  Wheat— Pennsy]vi- 
niared  SI.40®1.47;  prime  Western  red  $1  33;  prime  Vir- 
ginia white  §1.70.  Bye— Dull;  prime  f  I.  Corn— Firm; 
white  80^8-2  cts.;  yello-v  75@76  cts.   Oa<*— Firm;  55^55c. 

MILL  FEED.— Brownstuff  15@18  cts.;  Middlings  22^25 
cts  ;  heavy  40@50  cts. 

MOLASSES— Dull;  New  Orleans  65@75  cts. 

PROVISIONS.— Hams  16@18  cts.;  Shoulders  12  cts.; 
Sides  1-2  cts.;  clear  do.  16^18  cts. 

RICE— Dull;  fair  to  geod  fi2i@7i^  cts. 

SALT.— Alum  $l.70@1.80;  Fine  $-2,805)2.90  per  sack; 
Turk's  Island  45@50  cts.  per  bushel. 

SEEDS  —Clover  $7.50@7.75;  Timothy  $5.75(g6;  Flax 
$1.90  per  bushel. 

SUGAR— Porto  Rico  10@11  cts.;  Cuba  lOf^lOH  cts.; 
Demarara  Ufa^llM  cts. 

WHISKEY  -92@92>^  cts. 


My  Friend,  stop  that  terrible  cough  if  you  would 
avoid  a  consumptive  grave.  This  you  can  can  do 
by  using  Dr.  Pierce's  Alt.  Ext.  or  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.  For  curing  all  throat,  bronchial  and 
lung  disease  it  has  never  been  equalled.  For  palpi- 
tation or  irregular  action  of  the  heart  it  is  a  never 
failing  remedy. 

If  you  suffer  from  "cold  in  the  head,"  or  Catarrh, 
usi3  Dr.  Sage's  Catarrh  Remedy.  It  cures  when 
everything  else  fails. 
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A  NEW  BOOK, 


TSEATISE  ON  HEDGING. 

A HISTORY  OF  HEDGING,  giving  a  complete  theory  of 
its  culture.  The  nature  of  the  usage  orange  as  a  hedge 
plant  for  dilierent  soils  and  climates- economy  to  far- 
mers—farmer's accounts,  giving  the  laws  in  regard  to 
hedging  in  different  States. 

The  work  contains  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages, 
on  heavy  paper,  in  new  type,  and  is  appropriately  illus- 
trated with  numerous  engravings.  It  has  a  general  intro- 
duction, and  treats  of  the  following  subjects  under  respec- 
tive headings  :  The  Great  Value  of  Fencing  ;  Waste  Land 
of  our  Country  ;  Economy  and  Protection;  Cost;  Climate; 
Protection  of  Crops;  Failures;  Cultivation;  English  Us- 
age ;  How  to  Soak  the  Seed  ;  How  to  Plant  the  Seed  ;  Pre- 
paring the  Ground  ;  Resetting  the  Plant;  Its  culture  the 
First  year ;  Second  year's  Management ;  Third  Year's 
Culture;  How  to  Trim;  Fourth  year's  Trimming  and 
Culture ;  Checking  the  growth  ;  Root  Pruning  ;  Orchard 
Grass  and  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  Culture  ;  Evergreens,  how 
to  set  them  and  when  to  trim  ;  Farmers'  Accounts,  how 
kept,  etc.,  etc. 
Price,  |2  09;  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 

H.  N.  F.  LEWIS,  Publisher, 

1)3  Madison  si.,  Chicago. 

To  ony  one  sending  us  Four  New  Subsceibers  to  the 
MARYLAND  FARMER,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  a  copy 
of  this  valuable  Treatise,  postage  free. 


NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS. 

The  subscribers  would  invite  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  their  old  and  well  known  Establishment 
of  fortv  years'  standing:.  It  now  includes  more 
GENUINE  AND  RARE  PLANTS  than  any  other 
jo  the  country,  and  annually  introducing  all  new 
Plants  worthy  of  notice. 

The  collection  of  NhW  EVERGREENS,  culti- 
vated in  pots,  direct  from  Japan,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  this  country — having  a  large  stock  on  hand, 
with  everything  mostly  in  the  trade,  at  the  lowest 
rate. 

BOUQUETS  and  CUT  FLOWERS  to  order. 

Plants  for  Decorating  Purposes,  and  Designs, 
■wi'h  vases,  put  up  in  the  best  style. 

N.  B. — Grounds  laid  out  and  embellished  in  a 
modern  style,  on  the  most  reasonable  terms. 

All  orrlfrs  punr-tually  attended  to  by  applying  to 

JOHN  FEAST  &  SO\S,  Florists, 

295  Lexington  Street, 

BAL.TIl»IOR£:,  MD. 

}J^^  Catalogues  in  Spring.  jan-tf 


FOR  SALE. 


21. 


SHORT  HORN  BULLS,  COWS  AND  HEIFERS, 
the  get  of  Climax  5453,  4th  Duke  of  Geneva  1931, 
Plantapenet  8795,  Radical  8886,  &c.  Catalogues 
on  application. 

CHAS.  E.  COFFIN. 
jan-3t       Muirkirk,  Prince  George's  Co.,  Md. 


BARREL  OF  FLOUR  FREE  .$o*M:;; 

to  my  great  N.  York  Dollar  Magaeinb— pot  in  one  day- 
Si. 50  Engraving  free  to  all !  One  year  for  five  subscribers. 
Sample  10  cts— beauti  ful  25c.  Engraving  free!  T.  B.  Miner, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  Jersey.  It 


A  VALUABLE  BOOK. 


THE 


NEW  YORK  OBSERVER 

YEAR  BOOK 

And  ALMANAC, 

TO  BE  ISSUED  JANUARY  1st,  1871. 


One  of  the  most  complete  compends  of  import- 
ant information  which  has  ever  been  compiled  in 
this  country.  It  should  be  in  every  Library,  as  a 
Book  of  Reference. 

It  contains  an  interesting  HISTORY  OF  ALMA- 
NACS; Civil,  Commercial  and  Agricultural  Infor- 
mation concerning  all  the  Governments  in  the 
World  ;  a  General  Summary  of  all  the  Benevolent 
Institutions  and  Religious  Denominations  in  the 
World,  with  a  complete  Ministerial  Directory  of 
nearly  every  Religious  Body  in  the  United  States,  a 
complete  List  of  all  the  Colleges,  Theological 
Seminaries,  Medical  and  Law  Schools  in  the  United 
States. 

PRICE,  ONE  DOLLAR 

All  persons  siibscribiiija:  and  paying;  for  <l»e 
NEAV  YORK  OBSERVJER  for  one  year  ($3,) 
will  receive  a  copy  of  this  valuable  tvorlc 

ORATUITOXJSLY. 

Sample  copies  of  the  Observer  sent  free. 

SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  JR.  &  CO. 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Mailed  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 


price. 


It 


FLORAL  GUIDE  FOR  1871. 


The  First  Edition  of  One  Hundred  flnd  Fiftv 
Thousand  copies  of  V  I  0  K  '  S  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  OF  SEEDS  and  FLORAL  GUIDE, 
is  published  and  ready  to  send  out — 100  pages,  and 
an  Engraving  of  almost  every  desirable  Flower  and 
Vegetable.  It  is  elegantly  printed  on  fine  tinted 
paper,  illustrated  with  Three  Hundred  fine  Wood 
Engravings  and  Two  beautiful 

COtORED  PI.ATES. 

The  most  beautiful  and  the  most  instructive  Flo- 
ral Guide  published.  A  GERMAN  EDITION  pub- 
lished, in  all  other  respects  simi'ar  to  the  English. 

Sent  free  to  all  my  customers  of  1870,  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  without  application.  Sent  to  all  oth- 
ers who  order  them  for  TEN  CENTS,  which  is  not 
half  the  cost.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK, 
jan-3t  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$75 


PER  week:  easily  made  by  Agents.  Ad- 
dress Sage  Mas'f'g  Co.,  Cromwell,  Conn,  dec-ly 
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"  GARDENINa  for  PKOFIT  "  ^  FRUIT  RECORDER  and 


AND 


PRACTICAL  FLORICrLTUHE," 


I 


The  former,  detailing  the  system  of  Market  Gar- 
dening, the  latter,  descriptive  of  the  modes  of  Cora- 
mercial  Floriculture  as  practised  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.    Mailed,  post-paid,  for  $1.50  each. 

Our  Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seeds, 

containing  two  new  and  beautiful  colored  plates^  is 
now  ready.  Also 

Catalogue  of  New  and  Rare  Plants, 

illustrated  with  colored  plates  and  engravings. 

Both  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  twenty-five 
cents,  or  sent  with  either  of  the  above  books  free  of 
charge. 

HENDERSON  &  FLEMING, 

S-ed  Merchants  and  Growers, 
jin  2t  No.  67  Nassau  St.,  N  Y. 

Holbrookes  Patent  Swivel  Plows, 

For  Level  Land  and  Side  Hill. 

WON  THE 

HIGHEST  PRIZE 

at  N.Y.  State  Trial, 
1870,  for  Plowing 

Sod  &/  Stubble 
They  leave  no  dead  tunows  nor  ridges,  but  an 
even  surface  for  the  Mower,  Tedder  and  Rake. — 
Clear  and  pulverize  thoroughly.  Eight  sizes. 
Changeable  Moull  Boards  for  sod  and  stubble.— 
Self-adjusting,  self-clearing  hinged  cutters. 
fl3*  Send  stamp  for  circular. 

Holbrook's  Regulato 

Seed  Drill  and  Cultivator. 


COTTAGE  GARDENEE. 

1 ENLARGED,  1S71,  to  16  pages,  at  $1  per  year.  All  we 
liask  is  ior  you  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Paper,  (which  we 
send  free  to  all  applicants,^  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The 
Premiums  that  we  offer  in  Plants  and  Flowers  to  those  get- 
ting up  Clubs,  would  cost  you  as  much  at  any  responsible 
Nursery  as  we  charge  lor  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample 
Copy,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

1,000,000  Grape  Vines! 


I  Concord  Vines,  Two  Years,  No.  1,  only 
I  $25  per  1,000. 

I  The  largest,  cheapest  and  most  superior  stock  of 
leading  varieties  of  well  rooted  GRAPE  VINES 
ever  offered. 

Without  fail,  cheaper  than  you  can  buy 
elsewhere. 

Address,  Db.  H.  SCHRGEDER, 

jdn-2ish  Bloomington,  111. 

WM.  P.  TONRY. 

No.  3  >  SOUTH  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Personal  and  prompt  attention  given  to  Analyses  of  Gu- 
anos, Tests  of  Commercial  Articles,  Assays  of  Ores.  kc. 

Cl^Re'ers,  by  permission,  to  Dr.  Thos.  Antisell,  Chief 
Chemist  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr  B.  F.  Craig.  Chief  Chemist  Surgeon  General's  Office, 
Washington.  D.  C  ;  Prof.  v\  illiam  E.  Akin,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  University  of  Maryland.  jan-ly. 


The  Drill  sows,  with  regulari*^y,  Beet,  Carrot, 
Onion,  Turnip,  Parinip,  Sage,  Spinach,  Sorghum, 
Broom  Corn,  Peas,  Beans,  &c.  The  seed  conduc- 
tor being  enamelled  white  inside  shoics  the  seed  as 
it  drops,  to  prevent  an 7  mistake  or  failure.  Price 
$12.    Packed  one  or  six  in  a  box. 

The  HAND  CULTIVATOR,  for  weeding  between 
rows  of  Beets,  Carrots,  Onions,  &c.,  and  for  fiat 
cultivation  generally,  does  the  woik  of  ten  men 
with  hoes.    Price  $6. 

Send  stamp  for  circulars.  A  liberal  discount  to 
dealers.    Manufactured  and  sold  by 

F.  F.  HOLBROOk  &  CO. 

jan-3t  Boston,  Mass. 


Orders 


are  solicited 
for 


Improved 


T  -SxTO  Q'l'/^rf^lr  of  every  variety.  Parties  desiring 
JLllVC;  K3tUl.^JS.  to  purchase  any  Pure  Bred  (or 
grade)  Cattle,  Sheep,  Pigs  or  Poultry,  can  do  so 

from  us. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co., 

AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOUSE, 


Box  3:f 


V  P.  0. 

jan  3t 


) 


189  and  191 
Water  St., 


New  York. 


Orders  for  Job  Printing  promptly  attended  to. 


EMPLOYMENT  for  ALL. 

©Orj  SALARY  PER  WEEK,  and  expenses,  paid 
H^Ovy  Aurents,  to  sell  our  new  and  useful  discoveries. 
Address  B.^SWEET  &  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich.  jan-lt 

SPIRIT  MYSTERIES.— Marvelous  Feats  of  the 
Davenport  Brotiiers,  &c.,  fully  exposed  and  ex- 
plained in  Hanky's  Jouknal,  of  any  newsdealer,  or  Six 
Months  on  Trial  to  any  new  subscriber  only  25  cts 

rVi^jESSE  Haney  &  Co.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 
'P-LVy  V/Casb  will  be  given  for  Original  Puzzles. 

Exposures  of  humbug  and  swindles  in  every  number. 
Interresting  practical  article  on  Gravel  Wall  Building,  with 
full  instructions,  diagrams,  illustrations,  &c. 


Agents!  Read  This! 

WE  WlLIi  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  of  $30 
per  weelc  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large  coumis- 

sion,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderful  inventions.  Address 
M.  WAGNER  &  CO.,  Marshall,  Michigan.  oct-3t 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


ELASTIC  SPONGE 

MATTRESSES,  BOLSTERS,  PILLOWS, 

Soft,  Cool,  Ciean,  Durable,  Economical,  Cornfortable  and  fr^e  trom  the  unhealthy  odor  of  Hair 
and  Feathers. 

Cnll  and  Examine  these  Goods,  or  send  for  Pamphlet  cf  strong  Testimonials  and 
Price  List.    .^'LOCAL  AGENTS  wanted  in  every  City  and  Town. 

NOTES  &  BEOWN,  General  Agents  Elastic  Sponge  Goods, 

jd  3t  Nortli  Moward  Street,  Baltimore. 


GREGORY'S 

OF 

GARDEN  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS. 


Practical  Planter 

A  MONTHLY 


EDITED  BY 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


T  E       IVr  S  : 

1  copy  $1  50 

5  copies   6  25 

10  copies  10  00 

•  Specimen  copies  sent  free  on  applica- 

tion. jan-4t 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY, 

iLLinsrois. 

600  ACRES.     I9TH  YEAR.     13  GREENHOUSES. 

1,000,000,  Apple  Seedlinfis,  2,000,000  Apple  Root 
Grafts,  200  Bushels  Apple  Seed,  200  Bushels  Peach 
Seed,  3,000,000  Osage  Orange  Plants,  200,000  Pear, 
Plum  and  cherry  Root  Grafts,  Fruit,  Ornamental 
and  Evergreen  trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Greenhouse 
Plants,  Bulbs,  immense  stock  and  assortment 
Colored  Fruit  and  Flower  Plates,  superior  to  all 
others.  Send  10  ctp.  for  Catalogues.  Price  List  free. 

F.  K.  PHQENIX, 

'(3ec-2t  ^loomington,  III. 


Having  in  former  years  introduced  to  the  public 
the  Hubbard  Squash,  American  Turban  Squash, 
Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage,  Mexican  Sweet 
Corn,  Phinney's  Watermelon,  Brown's  New  Dwarf 
Marrowfat  Pea,  Boston  Curled  Lettuce,  and  other 

NE  W  A ND  VA L  UA BLE  VEGETABLES, 
with  the  return  of  another  season  I  am  again  pre- 
pared to  supply  the  public  with  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  of  the  purest  quality.  My  Annual 
Catalogue  is  uow  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all. 
My  customers  of  last  year  will  receive  it  without 
writing  for  it.  It  abounds  in  fine  engravings,  many 
of  which  were  taken  from  photographs  of  the  vege- 
tables themselves.  It  has  not  only  all  novelties, 
but  all  the  standard  vegetables  of  the  farm  and 
garden,  (over  one  hundred  of  which  are  of  my 
own  growing,)  and  a  carefully  selected  list  of  Flow- 
er Seeds. 

All  my  seed  is  sold  under  three  warrants — 1st, 
That  all  money  sent  shall  reach  me.  2d,  That  all 
seed  ordered  shall  reach  the  purchaser.  3i,  That 
ray  seeds  shall  be  fresh,  and  true  to  name.  I  invite 
all  to  send  for  catalogues,  both  for  themselves  and 
their  friends. 

JAMES  J.  H  GREGORY, 
j>in-4t  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Bickfofd  Family  Koitting  Machioe, 

The    oldest,    most    practicnl    nnd    the  best. 

I  can  knit  a  Stocking  complete  without  taking  it  from  the 
Machine  till  is  finished.— Burke  L.  Fitzgerald,  Canaan, 
Me.  The  more  I  use  it,  the  better  I  like  it.— Mrs.  Cro.'<by 
Curtis,  Medina,  O.  Altogettier  it  works  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations,—Mrs.  Alviba  Walkke,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circular,  sent  free,  which  contains 
many  similar  recommendations.  Price  $33  to  $75.  Agents 
wanted.  Address 

Bickford  Spinner  and  Knilling  IV^achine  Co., 

It  ?G  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Qlagf, 


fHE  MARYLAND  J^ARMEH. 


Standard  Periodicals  for  1871. 

Republished  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publishing  Co., 
New  York. 

Indispensable  to  all  desirous  of  being  well  informed  on  the 
great  subjects  of  the  day. 

1.  The  Edinburgh  Review. 
This  is  the  oldest  of  the  series.   In  its  miin  features  it 
still  follows  in  the  path  marked  out  by  Brougham,  Jeffrey, 
Sydney  Smith,  and  Lord  Holland,  its  original  founders  and 
first  contributors. 

2.  The  London  Quarterly  Review, 
which  commences  its  128th  volume  with  the  January  num- 
ber, was  set  on  foot  as  a  rival  te  the  Edinbubgh.    It  reso- 
lutely maintains  its  opposition  in  politics,  and  shows  equal 
vigor  in  its  literary  department. 

3.  The  Westminster  Review- 
has  just  closed  its  92d  volume.   In  point  of  literary  ability 
this  Review  is  fast  rising  to  a  level  with  its  competitors. 
It  is  the  advocate  of  political  and  religious  liberalism. 

4.  The  North  British  Review, 

now  in  its  51st  volume,  occupies  a  very  high  position  in 
periodical  literature.  Passing  beyond  the  narrow  formal- 
ism of  schools  and  parties,  it  appeals  to  a  wider  range  of 
sympathies  and  a  higher  integrity  of  conviction. 

5.  Blackwood's  Edinburgh  Magazine 
was  commenced  52  years  ago.   Equalling  the  Quarterlies 
in  its  literary  and  scientific  departments,  it  has  won  a  wide 
reputation  for  the  narratives  and  sketches  which  enliven 
its  pages. 

TERMS  FOR  1871. 

For  anyone  of  the  Reviews  f 4.00  per  annum. 

For  any  two  of  the  Reviews   7  00  " 

For  any  three  of  the  Reviews   10  00  " 

For  all  four  of  the  Reviews   12  00  " 

For  Blackwood's  Magazine   4  00  " 

For  Blackwood  and  one  Review   7  00  " 

For  Blackwood  and  any  two  of  the  Reviews  10  00  " 
For  Blackwood  and  three  of  the  Reviews...  13  00  " 
For  Blackwood  and  the  four  Reviews  15  CO  " 

Single  Numbers  of  a  Review,  fl.  Single  Numbers  of 
Blackwood,  35  cents. 

The  Reviews  are  published  quarterly  ;  Blackwood's  Magazine 
is  monthly.    Volumes  commence  in  January. 

CLUB  3. 

A  discount  of  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  Clubs  of 
four  or  more  persons,  when  the  periodicals  are  sent  to  one 
address.  jan-tf 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


for 


30 


Cents. 


The  Scientific  American 

FOR  1871. 


Twenty-Sixth  Year. 


A  Trial  Trip. 

Do  you  love  Fiuits,  Flowers,  Gardening,  Designs  of  Cot- 
tages, Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Embellishment  of 
Home  Grounds  ?  Take  a  trial  trip  for  three  months  or  a 
year  with 

THE  HORTICULTURIST. 

Every  one  who  has  a  Garden  should  take  it. 
"   Lady  who  loves  Flowers   "  " 
"    Lover  of  Rural  Architecture  should  take  it. 
"    Fruit  Grower  should  take  it. 
It  is  the  oldest,  ablest  and  best  illustrated  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  Gardening  and  Rural  Taste  in  America. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Prospectus  and  Premium 
List  of  Valuable  Books,  Lilies,  Gladiolus,  &c. 

SPECIMEN  COPIES  ONLY  10  CENTS. 

H£KRY  T.  WIL.L.1AMS,  Proprietor. 

5  Beek:man  St..  New  York. 
Cl?-  GET  UP  A  CLUB.   PRICES  REDUCED.  ^ 
2  Copies,  §3.50.   3  Copies,  $5.  5  Copies,  §7.50. 

PREMIUMS. 

To  every  Trial  Trip  Subscriber  a  choice  Engraving— "Gath- 
ering Fruits  and  Flowers." 

For  a  club  of  Five  Trial  Trip  Subscribers  a  FineJapan  Lily. 

For  a  New  Subscriber,  or  a  Club,  a  choice  of  a  valuable 
Lily,  Grapevine  or  Book.  Sss  Ybexivx  List.  noy-2t 


A  VALUABLE  PREMIUM  FOR  ALL. 

This  splendidly  illustrated  weeklv  journal  of  POPULAR 
SCIENCE,  MECHANICS,  INVENTION,  ENGINEERING, 
CHEMISTRY,  ARCHITECTURE,  AGRICTTLTURE  and 
the  kindred  arts,  enters  its  TWENTY-SIXiH  YEAR  on 
the  first  of  January  next,  baving  a  circulation  far  exceeding 
that  of  any  similar  journal  now  published 

THE  EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT  of  the  Scientific 
American  is  very  ably  conducted,  and  some  of  the  most 
popular  writers  in  this  Country  and  Europe  are  contribu- 
tors. Every  number  has  16  imperial  pages,  embellished 
with  fine  Engravings  of  Machinery,  New  Inve.vtions, 
Tools  for  the  Workshop,  FaLBM  and  Household,  Engi- 
neering WoEKS,  Dwelling  Houses,  Public  Buildings. 

A  journal  of  so  much  intrinsic  value,  at  the  low  price  of 
$3  a  year,  ought  to  have,  in  this  thriving  country,  A  MIL- 
LION READERS. 

Whoever  reads  the  Scientific  American  is  entertained 
and  instructed,  without  being  bothered  with  hard  words  or 
dry  details. 

TO  INVENTORS  AND  MECHANICS 

this  journel  is  of  special  value,  as  it  contains  a  weekly  re- 
port of  all  Patents  issued  at  Washington,  with  copious  notices 
of  the  leading  AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  INVEN- 
TIONS. The  Publishers  of  the  Scientific  American  are 
the  most  Extensive  Patent  Solicitors  in  the  world,  and 
have  unequalled  lacilities  for  gathering  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  the  progress  of  Invention  and  Discovery  through- 
out the  world :  and  with  a  view  to  mark  the  quarter  of  a 
century,  during  which  this  journal  has  held  the  first 
place  in  Scientific  and  Mechanical  Literature,  the  Publish- 
ers will  issue  on  January  first  the  large  and  splendid  steel 
Engraving  by  John  Sartain  of  Philadelphia,  entitled  : 

"MEN  OF  PROGRESS  -AMERICAN  INVENTORS," 

the  plate  costing  nearly  $4,000  to  engrave,  and  contains 
nineteen  likenesses  of  Illustrious  Am  erican  Inventor. 
It  is  a  superb  work  of  art. 

Single  pictures,  printed  on  heavy  paper,  will  be  sold  at 
$!0,  but  any  one  subscribing  for  the  Scientific  American 
the  paper  will  be  sent  for  one  year,  together  with  a  copy 
of  the  engraving,  on  receipt  of  §10.  The  picture  is  also 
offered  as  a  premium  for  clubs  of  subscribers. 

Terms  of  Scientific  American  one  year,  $3.00 ;  six  months 
$1.50;  four  months,  $1.00.  To  clubs  of  10  and  upwards, 
terms  $2.50  per  annum.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 
Address  the  Publishers  MUNN  &  Co., 

37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

How  to  get  Patents.— A  pamphlet  of  Patent  Laws  and 
instruction  to  Inventors  sent  free.  jan-tf 


THE  FARMER'S  GAZETTE. 

"Is  the  best  Agricultural  Monthly  published  in  America 
for  one  dollar  a  year." — Richmond  (Va.)  Whig. 

Send  10  cents  for  a  specimen  number. 

The  Farmer's  Gazette  clubs  at  the  following  rates  with 
The  American  Farmer,  (Md.)  monthly,   at      $2.00  year. 
The  Maryland  Farmer,     "         "  "  2.00 

The  American  Agriculturist,      "  "        2.00  " 

The  New  England  Farmer,         "  "        2  00  " 

The  American  Stock  Journal,  "        1.50  " 

The  Old  Dominion,  <'  "         2.00  " 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine,  "  "         2.50  " 

Demerest's  Illustrated,  Monthly,  "        3.00  " 

"  Young  America,  Monthly,  *'  2.00  " 
The  Country  Gentleman,  weekly,  "        3.00  " 

The  New  England  Farmer,     "  '*        3.00  " 

The  Bee  Keepers  Journal,  monthly  with  "Hints 

to  Bee  Keepers,"  and  Bee  Keeper's  Text  Book  1.50  " 
Address      S.  BASSETT  FRENCH, 
june-4t  Richmond,  Va, 


We  offer  at  a  Reduced  Price 

"THE  FflRMERS'  FAVORITE" 


Awarded  40  First  Premiums,  besides  Diplomas,  Speecial  Recommends,  Silver  Medals,  &c.,  at  Fall  Fairs 

of  1869. 

BIOKFORD  &  HUFFMAN,  Patentees  and  Proprietors. 

 ;x:  

The  Only  Perfect  Grain  Drill  in  the  World. 

Certain  in  Distribution,  accurate  in  Measurement  of  Seed  used,  and  possessing  more  facilities  and  con- 
veniences for  adjustment  to  quantity  and  practical  operations  in  the  field  tban  any 
or  all  other  Drills  manufactured. 

 :x:  

THCE    OISTJLT^   (3r^J^XlSr  IDTlTTuXa 

Having  a  double  set  of  D^stribulois,  which,  without  adding  any  weight,  gives  the  farmerTVVO  DRILLS 
IN  ONE.  One  seeding  Wheat,  Rye,  or  Buckwheat  in  large  or  small  quantities.  The  other  seeding  Oats, 
Barley,  Corn,  Peas,  and  other  coarse  grain  with  equal  accuracy  without  clogging,  skiping  or  breakage 
of  seed. 

THE  ONLY  DRILL  which  throws  out  of  gear  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  Tube  Lifter  and 
covers  all  the  seed  distributed.    Has  the  only  really 

Practical,  Durable  Spring  Tube  in  the  Market. 

Metal  or  Rubber  Grain  Funnels,  as  desired.    Double  Reversible  Steel  Points 
on  Tubes.    Broad  Faced  Wheels,  Wrought  Iron  Axles. 

Warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction.    It  has  the  best  Fertilizing  Attachment  in  use. 
Acknowledging,  in  the  decline  of  prices  of  farm  produce  and  the  closeness  of  Financial  matteis 
among  our  patrons,  the  justice  of  their  claim  for  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  price  of  farm  imple- 
ments, we  have  determined  to  reduce  the  price  of  Grain  Drills  to  the  old  standard  of  1860. 

Confident  a  discriminating  public  will  appreciate  our  effort,  and  avail  themselves  of  this  "golden 
opportunity"  to  secure  one  of  these  most  useful  labor  saving  implements  at  old  prices,  while  labor  still 
ranges  at  the  war  standard,  we  have  established  the  following  prices  for  drills,  delivered  on  board  boat  or 


cars  at  Baltimore  : 

8  Tube  Plain  Grain  Drill    $85  00 

With  Guano  Attachment.    115  00 

9  Tube  Plain  Grain  Drill   90  00 

With  Guano  Attachment  120  00 

Gum  Spring  Tubes  to  either  style  of  Drill   10  00 

Grass  Seeder  to  either  style  of  Drill   10  00 


W.  L.  BUCKINGHAM,  General  Agent, 

j7-tr  SDi  Soiitb  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


1871. 


Daily,  Semi- Weekly  and  Weekly. 


1871. 


THE  WEEKLY  TKIBUNE. 

The  Paper  of  the  People. 

Thb  Tbibcne  aims  to  be  pre-eminently  a  iVtwi-paper. 
Its  correspondents  traverse  every  State,  are  present  on 
every  important  battle-field,  are  early  advised  of  every 
notable  Cabinet  decision,  observe  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress, of  Legislatures,  and  of  Conventions,  and  report  to 
us  by  telegraph  all  that  seems  of  general  interest.  We 
have  paid  for  one  day's  momentous  advices  from  Europe 
by  Cable  far  more  than  our  entire  receipts  for  the  issue  in 
which  those  advices  reached  our  readers.  If  lavish  out- 
lay, unsleeping  vigilance,  and  unbounded  faith  in  the  lib- 
erality and  discernment  of  the  reading  public,  will  enable 
us  to  make  a  journal  which  has  no  superior  in  the  accu- 
racy, variety  and  freshness  of  its  contents,  Thb  Tribune  ' 
shall  be  such  a  journal.  j 

To  Agriculture  and  the  subservient  arts,  we  have  de-  1 
voted,  and  shall  persistently  devote,  more  means  and  space  | 
than  any  of  our  rivals.   We  aim  to  make  The  Weekly 
Thibunk  such  a  paper  as  no  farmer  can  afford  to  do  with- 
out, however  widely  his  politics  may  differ  from  ours. 
Our  reports  of  the  Cattle,  Horse,  Produce,  and  General 
Markets,  are  so  full  and  accurate,  our  essays  in  elucidation 
of  the  farmer's  calling,  and  uur  regular  reports  of  the  Far-  | 
mer's  Club  and  kindred  gatherings,  are  so  Interesting,  that 
the  poorest  farmer  will  nnd  therein  a  mine  ot  suggestion 
and  counsel,  of  which  he  cannot  remain  ignorant  without 
positive  and  serious  loss. 

The  Tkibune  has  been,  is,  and  must  be,  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  Protection  to  Home  Industry.  Regarding  habitual 
idleness  as  the  greatest  ioe  to  human  progress,  tne  bane  of 
human  happiness,  we  seek  to  win  our  countrymen  in 
masses  from  the  ensnaring  lures  of  Speculation,  of  Traffic, 
and  of  always  over-crowaed  Prolessions,  to  the  tranquil 
paths  of  Productive  Industry.  We  would  gladly  deplete 
our  over-crowded  cities,  where  thousands  vainly  jostle  and 
crowd  in  misguided  quest  of  "Something  to  Do,"  to  cover 
prairies  and  plains  with  colonies  absorbed  in  Agrit-ulture, 
Mechanics  and  Maiiuiacture,  and  constantly  projecting 
into  the  blank,  void  wilderness  the  homes  and  the  work  of 
civilized  Alan.  Holding  the  Protection  of  Home  Industry 
by  dis-  riminating  duties  on  imported  Wares  and  Fabrics 
essential  to  the  rapid,  beneficent  ditfusiou  of  Production  in 
all  its  phases  and  i;epartraeiits,  and  as  to  the  instruction  of 
our  people  in  all  the  gain  I  ul  arts  of  Peace,  we  urge  our 
countrymen  to  adhere  to  and  uphold  that  policy  lu  un- 
doubtiug  faith  that  the  true  interest,  not  of  a  class  or  a 
section,  but  of  each  Section  and  every  useful  class,  is 
thereby  subserved  and  promoted. 

We  sell  The  Weekly  to  Clubs  for  less  than  its  value  in 
dwellings  lor  waste  paper;  and,  though  its  subscription  is 
already  very  large,  we  believe  that  a  Half  Million  more 
farmers  will  take  it  whenever  it  ^hall  be  commended  to 
their  attention.  We  ask  our  iriends  everywheie  to  aid  us 
in  so  commending  it. 


AS  A  FAMILY  NEWSPAPEK, 

THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  is  pre-eminent.  In  addition 
to  Reviews,  Notices  of  New  Books,  Poetry,  &c.,  we  publish 
Short  Stories,  original  or  selected,  which  will  generally  be 
concluded  in  a  single  issue,  or  at  most  in  two  or  three.  We 
intend  that  THE  TRIBUNE  shall  keep  in  the  advance  in 
all  that  concerns  the  Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  Mining, 
and  other  interests  of  the  country;  and  that,  lor  variety  and 
completeness,  it  shall  remain  altogether  the  most  valuable, 
interesting  and  instructive  NEWSPAPER  published  in  the 
world. 

No  newspaper  so  large  and  complete  as  THE  WEEKLY 
TRIBUNE  was  ever  before  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 

TEBMS  OF  THE  WEEKLY  TRIBUKE. 

To  Mail  Subscribers. 

One  copy,  one  year,  52  issues  $2. 

Five  copies   9. 

To  One  Addeess,  all  at  one  Postoffice. 

Ten  copies  §i  50  each. 

Twenty  copies....   125  " 

Fifty  copies   1  00  " 

And  One  Extra  Copy  to  each  Club. 
To  Names  of  Subscribees,  all  at  one  Postoffice. 

Ten  copies  $1  60  each, 

Twentv  copies   1  35  " 

Fifty  copies    1  10  " 

And  One  Extra  Copy  to  each  Club. 
Persons  entitled  to  an  extra  copy  can,  if  preferred,  have 
either  of  the  following  books,  postage  prepiid  :  Political 
Economy,  by  Horace  Greeley;  Pear  Culture  for  Profit,  by 
P.  T.  Quinn;  The  Elements  of  .-igriculture,  by  George  E. 
Waring. 

The  New  York  Semi-Weekly  Tribune 

Is  published  every  TUESDAY  and  FRIDAY.  The  SEMI- 
WEEKLY  TRIBUNE  gives,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 

THEEE  OB  FOUR  Ot  the 

Best  and  Latest  Popular  Novels, 

By  living  authors.  Nowhere  else  can  so  much  current 
intelligence  and  permanent  literary  matter  be  had  at  so 
cheap  a  rate  as  in  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TRIBUNE. 

TERMS  OF  THE  SEMI-WEEKLY  TKIBUNE. 

One  copy,  one  year— 104  numbers  $4  00 

Two  copies   7  00 

Five  Copies,  or  over,  for  each  copy   3  00 

An  extra  copy  will  be  sent  (or  every  club  of  ten  sent  for 
at  One  time;  or,  if  preferred,  a  copy  of  Recollections  of  a 
Busy  Life,  by  Mr.  Greeley. 

DAILY  TRIBUNE. 

I       Mail  Subscribers  §10  per  annum. 


%*ro  subscribers  wishing  to  preserve  Mr.  Greeley's  Essays,  "What  I  Kvow  of  Farmivq,"  and 
who  pay  t/ie  full  price,  i.  e  ,  $10  /o/- Daily,  g4  jor  Semi- vVsEKLy.  or  $2  tor  Th&  Wkeklit  Tri- 
bune, we  will  send  the  bouk,  postpaid,  t/  request  be  made  at  the  time  of  subscribing. 


:o:- 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  TRIBUNE  OFFICE* 

The  Teibune  AlmaNac  for  1871.   Price  20  cents. 

Tbibcne  Almanac  Reprint.    1S38  to  1868.   2  vols.   Half  Bound,  §10. 

Recollections  op  a  Busy  Life.    By  Horace  Greeley.    Various  styles  of  binding.   Cloth,  $3.50.    Library,  §3.50. 
Half  IVIorocco,  §4.    H,iif  (Jalt,  $5.    Morocco  Antique,  §7. 
Political  Economy.   By  Horace  Greeley.  ^i.50. 

EWbank's  Hydraulics  AND  Mechanics.    Sixteenth  Edition.   Large  octavo.    Cloth,  §5. 
Pbae  Culture  Foa  PiioriT.   Qainn.  §1. 

Elements  OF  Ageicultdhe.    Waring.   New  Edition.   Cloth,  §1. 
Draining  for  Health  and  Profit.    Waring.    Cloth,  §1.50. 
Sent  free  on  receipt  o  price. 

In  making  remittances  always  procure  a  draft  on  New  York,  or  a  Postoffice  Money  Order,  if  possible.    Where  neither 
of  these  can  be  procured,  senp  the  money,  but  always  in  a  bsgistbrsd  letter. 
Terms  Cash  in  Advance.  Address, 


THE  TRIBUNE,  New  York, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The  Best  Paper  and  the  Best  Inducements! 


MOORE'S  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Great  Illustrated  Rural  and  Family  Weekly, 

FOR  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY. 


The  Rural,  now  in  its  21st  year,  is  not  only  the  Largest,  Best  and  Cheapest,  but  by 
far  the  Largest  Circulating  Journal  of  its  Class  in  the  World!  National  in  character,  ably 
Edited,  Superbly  Illustrated  and  Printed,  it  is  the 

BlilSX    AMiEICICATV  weekly: 

It  is  the  Standard  Authority  on  all  branches  of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  &c.  As 
a  Literary  and  Family  Paper  it  is  a  favorite  in  many  of  the  best  families  all  over  the 
Union,  Canada,  &c.  Indeed,  Moore's  Rural  has  no  Rival  in  its  Sphere,  and  is  Largest 
Illustrated  Journal  on  the  Continent — each  number  containing  Sixteen  Five- Column  Pages, 
(double  the  size  of  most  papers  of  its  class.)  The  Rural  is  the  paper  for  the  whole  coun- 
try. 

Terms,  Inducements,  Etc. 

TERMS— $3  a  Year  of  52  Numbers,  and  only  $2.50  in  Clubs  of  Ten.  This  Quar- 
ter's 13  Numbers  sent  FREE,  as  oflfered  above.  Our  Club  Inducements  for  1871  are  un- 
precedented. Specimens,  Premium  Lists,  &c.,  sent  free  to  all  forming  Clubs — and  we 
want  a  live  Club  Agent  in  every  Town.  Address 

D.  D.  T.  MOOJRE,  41  Park  Row,  N.  T. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  best  Weekly  Agricultural  and  Family  News-  j  Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker.— Through  the  past 
paper  we  ever  saw  is  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  It  j  year  our  readers  have  been,  from  time  to  time, 
has  seven  Editors,  all  men  of  reputation,  bosides  |  vastly  bene6ted  we  doubt  not,  by  reason  of  the 
numerous  regular  contributors,  scattered  all  over  '  many  extracts  we  have  published  from  this  truly 
the  coMxiiry .—Kentucky  Statesman.  1  able  Agricultural  weekly  paper.    It  is  not  too  much 

The  Rural  is  the  most  elegantly  printed,  ably  '  to  say  that  it  is  the  best  paper  of  its  class  in  all  the 
edited,  widely  circulated  and  heartily  welcomed   land  At  every  fireside  in  Lincoln  c^^^^^ 
paper  as  a  whole,  which  now  finds  its  way  among  !  be  glad  to  know  it  would  go  ^^^J/^^k  in  870 
the  ^eop\e.-West  Branch  (Pa.)  Bulletin.  ,  \es,  m  every  county  of  our  State,  ^l^^ou\d  he\ 

luc  p  up  .  r       z  .  f  !  gratified  to  see  many  hearths  and  homes  gladdened 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  is  full  of  information  on  r        ^^^^  ^^^^^^  presence.    Our  people  would  be 
all  subjects,  while  the  literary  department  is  espe-  |  ^/jg^^.        ^^g^^j.  ^^j.  it._/)eWcA,  SlarJord,  Ky. 
cially  interesting.    It  is  the  most  popular  family  | 

paper  in  the  Stales  —N.  Y.  Daily  Star.  I     The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  won  a  position 

The  best  agricultural  weeklv  in  the  country  is  i  where  it  need  not  ask  commendation  and  need  not 

Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker,  published  in  this  c'ity.  fear  criticism.     t  has  no  equal  in  its  own  depart- 

-American  Odd  Fellow.       '  ^^^^ ^be  country  .-^^anrfarrf,  Chicago. 

Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  is  decidedly  the  best  |     The  Rural  opens  rich  like  a  boney-comb,  having 

newspaper  in  America.— rcza*  Daily  Ranchero.      |  sweets  in  every  cell.— JVw  England  Farmer.  d-2t 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEK. 


OVER  400  PAGES 

CF 

READING  MATTER  FOR  ONE  DDLLAT?. 

American  Stock  Journal, 

A  large  and  handsomely  Illustrated  Monthly,  containing  3-2 
to  40  large  Double  Column  P  iges.  tilled  -^icn  Original  mat- 
ter Irom  the  ablest  writers  in  the  country,  on  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  Farming,  Stock  Breeding,  Wool 
Growing,  Dairying,  Poultry  Keeping,  ttc.  Bound  in  hand- 
somely tinted  covers,  and  as  it  has  a  VETERINARY  DE- 
PARTMENT under  the  charge  of  one  ot  the  ablest  Pro- 
fessors in  the  United  States,  who  answers  through  the 
Journal,  free  ot'  charge,  all  questions  reUting  to  Sick,  In- 
jured or  Diseased  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  or  Poultry, 
it  makes  »  very  valuable  work  for  reference,  and  an  almost 
indispenable  companion  to  all  interested  in  stock  breed- 
ing. The  low  price  at  which  it  is  published  (S  1.00  a  year; 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all,  while  the  splendid  in- 
ducements olfered  to  Agents  and  Pbemiums  to  Sub- 
scribers make  it  to  the  interest  of  every  Farmer  and 
Stock  Breeder  to  extend  its  circulation.  Send  Stamp  for  a 
Speeimen  Copy,  large  Illustrated  Show  Bill  and  Pre- 
mium List.  Get  up  a  Club  ana  obtain  one  of  the  many 
valuable  Premiums  offered,  consistingof  Pure  Blood  Ches- 
ter White  Pigs.  Short-Horn,  Alderney,  Ayrshire  and  Devon 
Calves,  Southdown,  Cotswold  and  Merino  Sheep,  Cash- 
mere Goats,  Pure-Bred  Poultry,  Norway  Oats,  Seeds.  Agri- 
cultural Implements,  Pianos,  Watches,  Silver  Ware,  Books, 
&.C.,  kc.  Specimens  free. 
Address  N.  P.  BOYER  &  Co  , 

oct-3t  Publishers,  Parkesburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 

J.  WILKINSON,  " 

LANDSCAPE  GARDEiNER, 

RURAL  ARCHITECT, 

AND 

DRAINING  AND  IRRIGATING  ENGINEER, 

OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  past  twen- 
ty years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  solicits. 

It  is  his  purpose  to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head- 
quarters, but  he  wiU  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

He  will  visit  and  prospect  places  to  be  improved,  and 
will  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which  every  leature 
of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  locate  1  to  a  scale, 
and  specifications  will  be  furnished,  which  will  make 
the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
landscaping. 

He  will  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for  Farm  Barns, 
and  all  other  Farm  Buildings,  Carriage  Houses  and  St  ibles, 
lor  both  city  and  country.  Gate  Lodges,  with  his  Magic  I 
Gate  arrangement,  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  Dairies  and 
Refrigerators  attached.  Summer  Houses,  Graperies,  both 
heated  and  cold,  Bridges,  Bath  Houses  of  ever  description, 
&c. 

He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  had  a  long  and  practical  experience  having 
been  for  eight  years  the  proprietor  and  principal  of  an  Agri- 
cultural School  and  Experimental  Farm. 

He  would  invite  special  attention  to  his  plans  of  Farm 
Buildings,  for  which  he  received  the  highest  prize  ever 
awarded  in  this  country ;  also,  to  his  original  modes  of 
constructing  underdrains  and  sewers,  and  of  irrigation.  He 
will  furnish  plans  for  heating  buildings  of  any  form  or 
dimensions,  and  will  ventilate  any  cellar,  vault  or  apart- 
ment, modifying  the  ventilation  to  all  circumstances,  condi- 
tions and  purposes,  in  all  of  which  he  guarantees  satisfac- 
tion.   References  given  if  desired.  Address 

Post  Office  Box  1127,  Baltimore.  Md. 

je  tf  Office  Cor.  Charles  and  Baltimore  Sts. 


Eh  ^p^ff^K>^<g>7  //V ^ / AND  d 


GET  THE  BEST. 

Webster's  Unabridged  Diciiooarf, 

10,000  Words  and\Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 
3000  Engravings  ;    1840  Pages  Quarto.    Price  $12. 

A  necessity  to  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher 
and  professional  man.  What  library  is  complete  without 
the  best  English  Dictionary  ? 

"GET  THE  BEST." 

"All  young  persons  should  have  a  standard 

DICTIONARY 

at  their  elbows.  And  while  you  are  about  it,  get  the  best  ; 
that  Dictionary  is 

NOAH  WEBSTER'S. 

The  great  ucork  unabridged.  If  you  are  too  poor,  save  the 
amount  from  off  your  back,  to  put  it  in  o  your  head."— 
Phrenological  Journal. 

Webster's  Nalionar  Pictorial  Dictionary. 

The  work  is  really  a  gem^of  a  Dictionary,  just  the  thing 
for  the  million.— .<4?7jerican  Educational  Monthly. 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
june-tf  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


VALUABLE-ENTERTAINING! 

EVERY  FAMILY  should  take  at  least  OXE  General 
Newspaper  besides  their  country  paper,  ''every  time." 
It  should  be— 
THE  BEST, 

MOST  ENTERTAINING, 
and  THE  CHEAPEST,  MOST  VARIED, 

$3,      $3,      $3,      $3,  $3* 

Three  Dollars  pays  for  one  year's  subscription  or 
One  Dollar  for  four  months  to  the 

MOBILE  WEEKLY  REGISTER, 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  best  known  of  Southern  family 
journals. 

Hon.  JOHN  FORSYTH,  Editor-in-Chief, 
It  employs  the  best  talent  in  the  country. 
Its  Stories  are  the  most  entertaining. 
Its  Poetry  the  most  brilliant. 
Its  correspondence  is  from  all  important  points. 
Its  Telegraphic  Summary  is  a  complete  history  of  the 
week. 

Its  Commercial  Review  and  Prices  Current  every  i/ier- 
chant  and  Planter  needs — it  is  correct. 

Its  Agricultural  Department  is  most  full — Edited  by  Hon. 
C.  C.  LANGDON. 

Its  Politics  always  DEMOCRATIC  and  SOUTHERN. 

It  has  been  published  uninterruptedly  for  Haifa  Century. 

It  has  double  the  circulation  of  any  paper  in  the  South- 
ern States. 

Subscribe  for  the  Mobile  "R^eekly  Rbgisteb,  1  year, 
$3  00— 4  months  $  I  00. 

Get  your  neighbors  to  join  you.  Clubs  of  four  one  year 
$10.00— take  it  4  months  on  trial— send  gl.OO.  Specimen 
copy  free.  Address 

W.  D.  MANN, 
may  tf  Prop.  Register,  Mobile,  Ala. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


TO  COTTON  PLANTERS. 


WHANN'S 

RAW  BONE 


The  G-reat  Fertilizer  for  all  Crops. 


STANDARD  GUARANTEED 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

WALTON,  WHANN&Ca 

WILMINGTON.  OZL.M 
,.fOs^    DEPOTS:  Jlj 


We  again'offer  WHANN'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  to 
Cotton  Planters,  with  the  assurance  that  its  high  character  shall  be 
rigidly  maintained. 

No  Other  Fertilizer  has  Equalled  it  on  the  Cotton  Crop  of  1870. 

^^^^^^^^P  As  an  example  of  its  value  we  refer  with  pleasure  to 
the  experiments  of  Mr.  George  C.  Dixon,  of  Cameron, 
G-a.,  made  during  1870,  in  which  the  comparative  mer- 
its of  Whann's,  and  seven  other  prominent  fertilizers, 
were  tested.  These  experiments  are  detailed  in  the 
"  Banner  of  the  South  and  Planters  JournaJ,^^  published 
at  Augusta,  Ca.,  i^ovember  26th,  1870.  These  differ- 
ent fertilizers  were  used  upon  the  same  field,  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances,  a  part  of  the  field  being 
left  unmanured.  That  unmanured  produced  seed  cot- 
ton at  the  rate  of  144  lbs.  per  acre.  That  manured  with  Whann^s  JRaiv 
Bone  Super- Phosphate  produced  at  the  rate  of  816  lbs.  per  acre  ! — while 
that  produced  by  the  best  of  the  competing  fertilizers  was  634  lbs.  per 
acre  !    Thus  showing  Whann's  to  be  far  ahead  of  all  its  competitors. 

Even  with  Cotton  at  the  low  price  of  15  cents  per  lb.  the  net  profit 
from  the  use  of  Whann's  was  $20.90  per  acre  ! 

We  Warrant  WHANN'S  RAW  BONE  SUPER-PHOSPHATE  to 
he  absolutely  free  from  adidteration.  Its  standard  is  guaranteed  and  pur- 
chasers may  rely  upon  its  uniformity. 

JI^PAMPHLETS  MAILED  KKEE  ON  APPLICATION. 

WALTO^^,  WHANN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 


Ja-St 


No.  57  S.  Calvert  St.^  Baltiinore,  Md. 
No.  203  W.  Front  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IGRICUlTOBil  IMPIEMIIITS  iND  MICnilKRT, 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

GARDEN  AND  FIELB  SEEDS, 

 0-  

Ofifer  to  the  farmers  of  Maryland  and  the  Southern  States  the  following  Labor-Saving  Im- 
plements and  Machinery,  viz  : 

"  ADVANCE  MOWER"— the  simplest,  strongest  and  most  efficient  Mower  in 
this  country. 

"  New  Yorker"  Self-Bake  Reaper  and  Mower.  Also,  -  NEW  YORK- 
ER" SELF-RAKE  REAPER— 6  feet  cut. 

"  CHAMPION"  Reaper  and  Mower,  with  Dropper  and  Self-Rake  Attachments. 

Maryland  Self-Discharge,  Hay  and  Grain  SULKY  RAKES. 

Buckeye  Sulky  Cultivator,  for  working  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Cotton  crops. 

Geiser's,  Westinghouse  and  other  first-class  Threshers  and  Separators, 

Sinclair  &  Co.'s  Iron  Cylinder  THRESHERS  and  STRAW  CARRIERS.  Four  dif- 
ferent sizes. 

Pelton's  and  other  first-class  style  of  KORSE  POWERS.    Five  sizes  and  styles. 

Sinclair's  Patent  HAY,  STRAW  and  CORN-STALK  CUTTERS,  for  either  Hand 
or  Horse  Power. 

Hand  or  Horse  Power  Com  Sheiiers.    Different  patterns. 

Scully's  Celebrated  CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL.    The  best  Mill  made. 

Sinclair's  Southern  Pattern  Iron  Brace  GRAIN  CRADLES. 

TAYEAU'S  REVOLVING  HARROW  and  BROADCAST  SEEDER. 

PLOWS— 50  different  patterns.  HARROWS— all  kinds.  CULTIVA- 
TORS, &C. 

AGSIS^TS  FOR  THE 

AND  TJNIOIT  WASHING  MACHINE. 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

P,ealers  in  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Tools, 

Hwj-^l  Ifo.  62  Lightrstreot,  Baltimore,  Md, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


To  Cotton  Growers! 


"  EXCELSIOR. " 


Containiug  Ammonia  6  per  cent. 

Super-Phosphate  equivalent  to 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  57  " 

Potash  and  Soda   5  " 


We  ajain  call  the  attention  of  the  growers  of 
Cotton  to  our  EXCELSIOR,  composed  of 
100  pounds  of  No.  1  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  and 
1,300  pounds  of  Soluble  Phosphate  of  Lime  (bones 
dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, )  potash  and  soda,  form- 
inp;  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable 
fertilizer  ever  offered  to  the  farmer — combining  all 
the  stimulating  properties  of  Peruvian  Guano,  and 
the  ever  durable  fertilizing  properties  of  Ground 
Bones. 

Excelsior  is  in  fine  dry  powder,  prepared  express- 
ly for  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any  quantity 
per  acre,  however  small  ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
many  close  calculating  Farmers,  after  TWELVE 
years  experience  in  testing  it  side  by  side  with  other 
popular  fertilizers  that  an  application  of  100  pound? 
of  Excelsior  is  equal  to  200  to  300  pounds  of  any 
other  fertilizer  or  guano  offered  for  sale,  therefore 
is  fully  100  to  200  per  cent,  cheaper. 

The  very  best  evidence  ice  can  offer  of  the  value 
of  cur  Excelsior  as  a  crop  grower  and Jeriilizcr  is  the 


fact  of  its  being  imitated  and  counterfeited  in  this  and 
other  cities. 

Hlf^Every  Bag  branded  as  follows  : 


PERUVIAN 


U/..  •  '     AMMONIA  c  I" 

'K  "  J'^S  LIMES!  FP'"'  r 


The  following  gentlemen  have  used  cur 
lence  and  superiority  over  all  other  fertilizers  : 

Nathan  McCollum,  Burke  Countv,  Ga. 

Wm.  Cox.  " 

John  T.  Wincfield,  Washington,  Ga. 

Russell  P.  Johnson,  Auuusta,  Ga. 

J.  J.  Pinson,  Newnan,  Ga. 

J.  H.  Adams,  Yorkville,  S.  C. 

John  T.  Lowry,       "  " 


Trade  Mark  Patented. 

Farmers  should  eee  that  the  AN  A  LYSIS  and 
name  of  J.  J.  '1  URNER  k  CO.  are  branded  on  everr 
bag  in  RED  LETTERS.  All  others  are  counter- 
feits. 


Excelsior"  on  Cotton,  and  will  certify  to  its  excel- 


Gilcs  J.  Patterson,  Chester,  S.  C. 
Dr.  W.  E.  Aiken.  Winnsboro,  S.  C, 
J.  C.  Randolph,  Halifax,  N.  C. 
G.  W.  Owens,  " 
Dr.  Chas.  Gregory  "  " 

G.  W.  Barnes,       "  " 

H.  J.  Henry, 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 
42  We^t  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


HO.  145  WEST  PRATT  STREET, 

Opposite  the  Maltby  House, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Garden  and  Field  Seeds  of  every  description. 


Our  stock  of  GARDEN  SEEDS  is  as  large,  fresh  and  genuine,  and  at  as 
low  prices,  as  that  of  any  other  first-class  Seed  House  in  the  country.    We  will  send 

GARDEN  SEEDS  BY  MAIL- Postage  Free, 

to  any  part  of  the  United  States  upon  receipt  of  money  accompanying  the  order. 

Send  for  our  SEED  MANUAL,  giving  prices  and  much  valuable  information, 
which  will  be  sent  free  upon  application. 


Field  Seeds,  Potatoes,  &c. 


Our  stock  is  always  complete, 
Seed  House  in  the  country. 

Red  Clover, 

Timothy, 

Orchard  Grass, 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 

Herds  Grass,  or  Red  Top, 

Mixed  Lawn  Grass, 

Sweet  Scented  Vernal  Grass, 

Perennial  Rye  Grass, 

Wood  Meadow  Grass, 

Hungarian  Grass, 

Millet, 

Extra  Clean  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 

White  Clover, 

Lucerne, 

Alsike  Clover, 

Ramsdell's  Norway  Oats. 


and  our  prices  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  reliable 


Prince  Edward  Island  Oats, 

New  Brunswick  Oats, 

Surprise  Oats, 

Wheat  (several  varieties,) 

Corn, 

Rye, 

Barley, 

Early  Goodrich  Potato, 
Early  Rose  Potato, 
Early  Dyckman  Potato, 
Early  White  Sprout  Potato, 
Harrison  Potato, 
Peach  Blow  Potato, 
Large  White  Mercer  Potato, 
Buckeye  Potato, 
Monitor  Potato. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 


If 9.  145  West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore-  Md. 
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Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works, 

TOEK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manager  and  Proprietor. 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  furnishe'l  with  improved  Machinery,  Foun- 
dry, Forging  Rooms,  Planing  and  Sawing  Mills,  "Lumber 
Yard,  &c..  complete  within  itself.  We  aresituated  among 
the_  great  Iron,  Coal  and  Lumber  fields,  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  rnanu''acturiTig;  and  I  would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  advantages,  confident 
of  meriting  an  extended  patronage. 

The  following  are  among  my  speciaJities: 

PLOWS, 

Polished,  Hardened  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Farquhar's 
Cast  Steel  Model  Plow,  one  and  two  horse,  warranted  in 
any  soil,  and  under  all  circumstances,  scconrf  to  none. — 
American  Clipper,  Full  Steel,  one,  two  and  three  horse. 
Atwood  and  Ohio  Cast  Plows,  two  and  three  horse.  Sub- 
Hillside  or 


AGRICULTURAL  STEELS. 

Cultivator  Teeth,  hardened  steel,  Shovel  Plow  Blades, 
Cotton  Scrapers,  Improved  Dickson  Cotton  Sweeps,  &c., 
all  of  best  Steel,  made  expressly  lor  my  use. 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers. 

This  celebrated  Horse  Power  is  fast  taking  precedence 
wherever  introduced;  it  is  more  economical,  durable  and 
lighter  of  draft  than  any  other.  I  make  all  sizes  from  two 
to  ten  horse. 

THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Of  all  sizes,  for  both  Gear  and  Belt. 
RAILWAY  HORSE  POV>  ERS  with  SEPARATORS. 

FARQUHAR'S  SEPARATOR. 

From  two  to  ten  Horse  Power;  simple,  strong  and  dura- 
ble. Turbine  Water  Wheels,  Mill  Gearing,  Plow  Irons 
and  Castings,  &c. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 


soil  Plows,  Steel  soled,  two  and  three  horse 
Swivel  Plows,  &c.,  &c. 

Shovel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Sulkie  Plows 

Made  of  the  best  White  Oak,  or  Refined  Iron  Beams,  with 
hardened  Steel  Shovels,  Plain  or  Reversible. 

KEYRTOXE  CORN  PLANTER,  with  PHOSPHATE 
ATTACHMENT,  works  perfectly  with  any  size  Corn  and 
any  pulverized  Fertilizer. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


Having  improved  Blanchard  machineiy  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Plow  Handles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  I  can  sup- 
ply first  quality  Handles,  side  bent  to  order  for  any  pattern 
of  plow. 


York,  ]Pa. 


GENUINE  IMPROYED 

SUPER-FHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Reduced  in  price,  and  improved  in  quality  by  the  addition  of  Potash.  This  article  is  already  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comments  upon  its  Agricultural  value.  Ten  years  experience  has  fully  demon- 
strated to  the  agricultural  community  its  lasting  qualities  on  all  crops,  and  the  introduction  of  Potash 
gives  it  additional  value. 

Price  $52  Per  Ton,  2000  lbs.   Discount  to  Dealers. 


Superior  to  Peruvian  Guano.  Patented  April  29, 1860. 

Manufactured  by  MOEO  PHILLIPS. 

Price  Per  Ton— 9,000  Pounds.   Discount  to  Dealers. 

110  S.  DELAWARE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots 


95  SOUTH  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 
And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country. 

Solo  Proprietor  and  Manufactoi'^rf 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

POMERO Y'S  DEMOCRAT 


Unparalleled  Inducements  for  Subscribers. 

Pomeroy's  Democrat  for  18Y1  will  be  the  best  newspaper  ever  printed.  It  has  now  a  larger  circu- 
lation than  ever  before — the  largest  circulation  of  any  political  paper  ever  printed. 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  editor  and  proprietor,  wil!  devote  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  editorial  and  liter- 
ary labor  for  The  D-mocrat  alone — each  week  adding  to  the  power,  interest,  worth,  and  variety  of  the 
reading  matter  it  will  contain.  With  the  people  to  back  him — abundant  means  of  his  own  at  his  dispo- 
sal, he  is  devoting  his  life  to  this  paper,  the  people  who  support  it,  the  cause  it  advocates,  and  the  prin- 
ciples it  defends,  without  fear,  lavor.  or  hope  for  reward. 

READ  THE  TERMS  AND  INDUCEMENTS. 

In  addition  to  its  political  worth,  The  Democrat  will  each  week  contain — 
Pomeroy's  Saturday  Night  Chapters.  Happenings  Here  and  There. 

Letters  of  Correspondence.  Brief  Items  of  satire,  news,  sarcasm,  and  burletque. 

Editorials  on  different  topics.  Descriptive  Letters  of  Travel. 

Pomeroy's  Social  Chat  with  Friends.  Occasional  ^'Pomeroy  Pictures  of  New  York  Life." 

Terence  McGrant's  Litters.  A  first-class  AgricultiaaL  Department. 

Full  Market,  Produce  and  Money  Reports.  A  splendid  Masonic  Department. 

In  short,  everything  to  make  it  the  best  and  most  readable  paper  in  the  United  States. 

Politically  it  will  be  Democratic — red  hot  and  reliable,  earnest  and  continuous  in  its  war  against  the  bonded  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  determined  in  its  labors  ior  that  earnest  Democracy  which  believes  in  the  kestoeation 
and  not  in  the  beconsthuction  of  the  Government. 

Thankful  to  those  who,  in  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  almost  every  county  of  the  United  States,  have  so  gene- 
rously sustained  The  Democrat,  belore  its  removal  to  New  York  and  since,  we  offer  the  following  premiums,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  gratitude  to  those  who  forward  Irom  time  to  time  subscribers: 

Single  Copies,  per  year   $2  50 

Three  Copies,  one  year  to  one  post-office  (we  writing  the  names  of  subscribers  on  each  paper  )  and  a  19x24  steel 
engraved  portrait  of  M.  M.  Pomeroy,  which  will  be  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  for  framing,  and  will 
rank  with  the  choicest  works  of  art  in  this  country   $7.50 

Ten  Copiet,  one  year,  to  one  post-office  (we  writing  the  names  of  subscribers  on  each  paper,;  and  one  copy  for 

the  year  to  the  one  who  sends  us  the  club   $20  00 

Fifteen  Copies,  one  year  to  one  post-office  (we  writing  the  names  of  subscribers  on  each  paper,)  and  a24x30inch 
proof  print,  steel  engraving  of  Washington,  on  heavy  plate  paper,  in  India  ink,  puolished  by  Herring,  from 
the  original  painting,  by  Stuart,  we  having  the  only  engravings  of  the  kind  in  existence,  as  the  plate  is  des- 
troyed.   The  engraving  sells  at  $5   $30  00 

Twenty  Copies,  one  year,  to  one  postoffice  (we  writing  the  names  of  subscribers  on  each  paper,)  with  an  extra 
copy  tor  the  year,  and  a  copy  of  each  of  Pomeroy's  two  books,  "Sense,"  and  "Nonsense,"  to  the  getter-up 
of  the  club   $40  00 

Thirty  Copies,  one  year,  to  one  postoffice  (we  writing  the  names  of  subscribers  on  each  paper,)  with  two  extra 
copies  for  the  year,  and  a  copy  of  each  of  Pomeroy's  books,  "Sense,"  "Nonsense,"  and  "Saturday  Night,"  a 
new  book  just  published,  to  the  getter-up  of  the  club   $50  00 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS'  SEWING  MACHINES  AS  PREMIUMS. 

For  fifty-six  subscribers,  with  $112,  a  $55  machine.  For  sixty  subscribers,  with  $120,  a  $30  machine.  For  sixty- 
five  subscribers,  with  $130,  a  $35  machine.   For  one  hundred  subscribers,  with  $200,  a  $100  machine. 

If  you  cannot  conveniently  raise  subscribers  enough  to  entitle  you  to  a  machine,  as  a  premium,  send  what  you  can, 
•  with  two  dollars  for  each  subscriber  so  sent,  and  the  balance  in  cash  for  such  priced  machine  as  you  may  desire,  when 
the  paper  and  machine  will  be  sent  as  directed. 

For  example,  where  thirty  subscribers  and  $60  are  sent,  it  will  require  $26  in  cash  in  addition  to  the  subscription 
money  to  purchase  a  $56  machine,  or  forty  subscribers  and  $80,  sixteen  dollars  additional  will  be  required  to  purchase 
the  same  priced  machine,  and  so  on  in  proportion. 

We  offer  these  unrivalled  machines,  believing  them  to  be  the  simplest,  most  durable,  useful,  and  desirable  sew- 
ing machines  in  the  world,  with  a  view  to  giving  workingmen,  or  deseiving  women  a  chance  to  obtain  a  machine  for 
much  less  money  than  in  any  other  possible  way. 

There  is  hardly  a  township  in  the  United  States,  but  a  person  can  in  a  day  or  two  earn  for  himself  a  family  ma- 
chine,'actually  worth  the  price  asked  for  it — the  same  assold  at  when  purchased  of  "Willcox  &  Gibbs,  the  manufacturers. 

In  many  cases  a  few  gentlemen  might  by  sending  their  names  to  us  as  subscribers,  receive  for  themselves  The 
Democrat  each  week,  and  a  machine  for  some  poor  widow  or  other  deserving  woman,  thus  giving  her  the  power  to  care 
for  herself  and  family  and  living  independent. 

Each  machine  we  send  out  will  be  perfect,  and  of  the  very  best. 

Address  all  letters  on  business  connected  with  the  office,  toC.  P.  SYKES,  Publisher,  P.  O.  Box  5,217,  New  York 
City. 

Letters  on  political  matters  should  be  addressed  to  M.  M.  POMEROY,  and  if  the  writer  wishes  them  to  be  seen 
only  by  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  they  should  be  marked  private,  when,  if  Mr.  Pomeroy  is  not  in  the 
city,  they  will  be  forwarded  to  him  immediately  by  mail,  express,  or  special  messenger. 

In  ordering  papers,  be  careful  to  write  the  names  of  subscribers  with  the  post-office,  county,  and  State  very  plain, 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in  entering  names  or  forwarding  papers. 

Retail  price  of  the  paper  when  sold  by  newsdealers  or  newsboys,  Six  Cents. 

Additions  can  be  made  to  clubs  at  $2  per  year. 

»-  SPECIMEN  COPIES  SENT  FREE. 

In  forwarding  sums  of  money  for  clubs  of  subscribers,  drafts  or  money  orders  should  always  be  used,  as  if  lost  or 
stolen,  they  can  be  dupligated,  and  no  financial  loss  will  be  sustained  by  the  parties  interested. 

It  P,  O.  Box  5,317,  New  TOVU  CU^. 
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 . — 0  

J.  J.  TURNBR  &  OO.^S 

AMMONIATED  BONE  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

Or,  AMMONIATED  DISSOLVED  BONES. 

ANALYSIS—Ammonia  2.83 

Soluble  Thospliate  of  Lime  29.51 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Ldme  10.67 

 0—  

FOR  COTTON,  CORN,  OATS  AND  SPRING  CROPS  GENERALLY,  IT 

HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 

Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is  richer  in  Ammonia  and  Soluble 
Phosphates  than  any  other  fertilizer  sold.  Uniform  quality  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry, 
in  excellent  order  for  drilling.    Packed  in  bags  and  barrels,  PRICE  $52  PER 

TON,  CASH. 

J,  J.  TURNER  &  00. 

Manufaeiuring-  Ciiemis!s, 
42  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

lews  ClAllEiiE^^ 

PHOSPHATE. 

This  Fertilizer  is  prepared  in  Baliimore  from  the 
very  best  materials,  and  designed  especially  to  take 
the  place  of  A  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  It  will_be 
found  as  active  as  Guano  and  much  more  durable  in 
its  effects.  It  is  made  upon  the  principle^  that  the 
measure  of  our  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of  the  far- 
mer, and  every  one  who  uses  it  may  confidently  rely 
upon  large  crops,  unless  inj-ured  by  providential  acts. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  "CHALLENGE"  Fertilizer  of  the 
times,  and  that  it  may  always  remain  such  we  have 
engaged  in  its  manufacture  the  very  best  chemical 
skill  in  this  country. 

Price  in  Baltimore,  $60  per  Ton,  of  2000 
pounds. 

For  sale  by  responsible  dealers  everywhere. 
For  further  particulars  address 

R.  J.  RUTH  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

Mgtf  79  SOVTH  STREET,  BALTIHORE, 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  the  testimony,  taken  under  oath,  in  a  recent  case  pend- 
ing before  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  upon  the  actual  merits  of  the 

GROVER  &  BAKER  SEWING  MACHINE, 

and  its  relative  merits  as  compared  with  other  machimes : 


Mrs.  Dr.  McCready,  says  : 

"I  have  used,  for  nine  years,  a  Groveb  &  Baksb  Ma- 
chine, and  upon  it  I  have  done  all  kinds  of  family  sewing 
for  the  house,  for  my  children  and  husband,  besides  a  |reat 
deal  of  fancy  work,  as  braiding,  quilting,  and  embroider- 
ing. During  all  that  time  my  "machine  has  never  needed 
repair,  except  when  I  had  the  tension  altered,  and  it  is  as 
good  now  as  it  was  the  firstday  I  bought  it." 

♦         •         •         *°*         «  • 

"I  am  acquainted  with  the  work  of  all  the  principal  ma- 
chines, including  Wheeler  &  Wilson's,  Finkle  &  Lyon's, 
Wilcox  &  Gibb's,  Ladd  &  Webster's,  the  Florence  ma- 
chines, and  Sloat's  machines,  besides  a  number  of  ten- 
dollar  ones  ;  and  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  to  them  all, 
because  I  consider  the  stitch  more  elastic.  I  have  work 
now  in  the  house  that  was  doue  nine  years  ago,  which  is 
still  good  ;  and  I  have  never  ;oand  any  of  my  friends  who 
have  used  the  other  machines  able  to  say  the  same  thing 

Mrs.  Dr.  Whiting  gives  the  following  reasons  for  the 
superiority  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  machines  over  all  others : 

"The  elasticity  of  the  stitch,  and  ripping  when  it  is  re- 
quired: and  also  the  stitch  fastening  itself,  as  you  leave  off; 
and  also,  the  machine  may  be  used  for  embroidering  pur- 
poses ;  and  therein  consists  the  superiority  over  other  ma- 
chines. 

"The  stitch  will  not  break  when  stretched,  as  the  others 
do,  and  neither  does  it  draw  the  work. 

"I  find  this  stitch  will  wear  as  long  as  the  garments  do — 
outwear  the  garments,  in  fact. 

"I  can  use  it  from  the  thickest  woolen  cloth  to  Nansook 
muslin." 

Mr.".  Alice  B.  Whipple,  wife  of  Bev.  Mr.  Whipple,  Sec- 
retai ..  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  testifies : 

Q.  As  the  result  of  your  observation  and  experience, 
what  machine  do  you  think  best  as  a  general  family  in- 
strument ? 

A.  The  Grover  &  Baker,  decidedly. 

Q.  State  the  reasons,  such  of  them  as  occur  to  you,  for 
this  ©pinion. 

A.  I  think  the  stitch  is  a  stronger  stitch  than  that  of  any 
othe!  machine  I  have  used,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  more 
simple  in  its  management  than  other  machines;  one  great 
advantage  is  the  ease  with  which  the  seam  is  ripped  when 
necessary  to  do  so;  and  I  think  that  the  work,  by  an  experi- 
enced person,  on  a  Grover  &  Baker  machine,  is  better  than 
the  work  by  such  person  on  any  other  machine ;  it  re- 
quires more  skiU  to  work  other  machines  than  the  Grover 
&  Baker. 

Mrs.  General  Buel  says  she  prefers  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  over  all  others. 

"On  account  of  its  durability  of  work,  elasticity  of  stitch 
and  strength  of  stitch.   It  never  rips. 

"It  is  preferred  over  all  others ;  it  is  very  easy  in  its 
movements,  and  very  easily  adjusted,  and  very  simple  in 
its  construction. 

"We  can  accomplish  more  in  one  week,  by  this  sewing 
machine,  than  we  can  in  a  month  by  hand-sewing." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Watts,  says : 

"  I  have  had  several  years'  experience  with  a  Gro- 
ver &  Baker  machine,  which  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion.  Its  chief  merit  is  that  it  makes  a  strong  elastic 

Send  for  a  Circular. 


stitch  :  it  is  very  easily  kept  in  order,  and  worked  withou 
much  fatigue,  which  I  think  is  a  very  great  recommenda- 
tion, lam  not  very  familiar  with  any  other  machine,  ex- 
cept a  Wheeler  &  Wilson,  which  I  have  had.  I  think  the 
Grover  and  Baker  machine  is  more  easily  managed,  and 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  I  prefer  the  Grover  &  Ba- 
ker, decidedly." 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Spooner,  says : 

"I  answer  conscientiously,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  best,  all 
things  considered,  of  any  that  I  have  known. 

"In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  simple  and  easily  learned  ; 
the  sewiu»  from  the  ordinary  spool  is  a  great  advantage ; 
the  stitch  is  entirely  reliable.  It  does  ordinary  work  beau- 
tifully, and  the  embroidery  stitch.  It  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  order.  It  operates  very  easily.  I  suppose  I  can  sum 
it  all  up  by  saying  it  is  a  perfect  machine. 

"I  have  had  occasion  to  compare  the  work  with  that  of 
other  machines.  The  result  was  always  favorable  to  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machine." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Andrews,  testifies : 

"I  prefer  it  to  all  other  machines  I  have  known  anything 
about,  for  the  ease  and  simplicity  with  which  it  operates 
and  is  managed ;  for  the  perfect  elasticity  of  the  stitch  ; 
the  ease  with  which  the  work  can  be  ripped,  if  desired, 
and  still  retain  its  strength  when  the  rhread  is  cut,  or  ac- 
cidentally broken ;  its  adaptation  to  diSerent  kinds  of 
work,  from  fine  to  coarse,  without  change  of  needle  or 
tension." 

Mrs.  Maria  J.  Keane,  of  the  house  of  Nataue,  Tilman  & 
Co.,  says: 

"Our  customers  all  prefer  the  Grover  &  Baker  machine , 

for  durability  and  beauty  of  stitch." 
Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Croly,  ("Jenny  June,")  says  : 
"I  prefer  it  to  any  machine.     I  like  the  Grover  &  Baker 
machine  in  the  first  place,  because  if  I  had  any  other  I 
should  still  want  a  Grover  &  Baker  ;  and,  having  a  Grover 
j  &  Baker,  it  answers  the  purpose  of  all  the  rest.   It  does  a 
I  greater  variety  of  work,  and  it  is  easier  to  learn  than  any 
other.   I  like  the  stitch  because  of  its  beauty  and  strength 
and  because,  although  it  can  be  taken  out,  it  don't  rip,  not, 
even  by  cutting  every  other  stitch." 
The  foregoing  testimony  establishes  beyond  question  : 

1.  The  great  simplicity  and  ease  of  management  of  the 
Grover  &  Baker  machines. 

2.  That  they  are  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair. 

3.  That  a  greater  variety  of  work  can  be  done  with  them 
than  with  other  machines. 

4.  That  the  elasticity  of  the  stitch  causes  the  work  to  lag  t 
j  longer,  look  neater,  and  wear  better,  than  work  done  on 

other  machines. 
1    5.  That  the  facility  with  which  any  part  of  the  seam 
1  can  be  removed  when  desired  is  a  great  advantage. 
I     6.  That  the  seam  will  retain  its  strength  even  when  cu 
I  or  broken  at  intervals. 

I  7.  That,  besides  doing  aU  varieties  of  work  done  by  other 
!  sewing  machines,  these  machines  execute  beautiful  em- 
I  broidery. 

]  Over  one  hundred  other  witnesses  in  the  case  above  re- 
I  ferred  to  testified  to  the  superiority  of  the  Cfrover  &  Baker 

machines  in  the  points  named  in  substantially  the  same 
I  language,  and  thousands  of  letters  have  been  received  from 

parts  of  the  world,  stating  all  the  same  facts. 


OFFICE  J^lSriD  I^OOMS, 

17  CHARLES  STREET,  Cor.  Fayette, 

BALTIMORE. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Free  Mason 


THE  LARGEST  MASONIC  MONTH- 
LY IN  THE  WORLD. 


Contains  tidings  from  the  Craft  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

It  is  strictly  cosmopolitan,  and  is  the  organ  of 
the  Craft  everywriere,  and  not  confined  to  any  one 
State  or  locality. 

E^ich  number  complete  in  itself. 

Sample  copies  sent  free. 

Every  Master  Mason  in  good  standing  authorized 
to  act  as  agent  in  sending  subscriptions. 

A  discount  made  to  club  agents  if  desired,  and 
in  all  cases  a  copy  sent  free  to  such  agents,  if  noti- 
fied. 

CLUB  RATES. 


Clubs  of  ten  to  twenty  ..p.  50 

Clubs  of  twenty  to  fifty   1  35 

Clubs  of  fifty  or  more   1  25 

Single  subscribers   2  00 


Names  may  be  added  at  any  time  in  the  year  at 
club  rates.    Back  numbers  supplied. 

GEO.  FRANK  GOURLEY, 
It-sh  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


COMPLETE  MANURE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENRY  BOWER,  Chemist, 

PHILADELPHL\. 

MADE  FROM 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  and  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION. 

This  manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  all  who  used  it,  also  by  distinguished  chemists 
who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  Ihs.  each. 
DIXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 
AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  &  40  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

FOR   SALE  BY 

WILLIAM  REYNOLDS, 

79  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 
For  information,  address  Henry  Bower,  Philadel- 
phia. '  aug-tf 

^ryVfT?/^  AT)      How  made  from  Cider,  Wine, 
V  Xl^  Xj\jr-/xJL"i»    Molasses  or  Sorghum,  in  10 
hours  without  using  dr>ig3.    For  circular  address.  F.  I. 
Sage,  Vinegar  Maker,  Cromwell,  Ct.  sep-ly 

Book  and  Job  Printing  of  eyery  description 
peatl^  executed. 


"PAULOWNIA  IMPERIALIS  OP 

1  JAPAN." — This  magnificent,  rapid  grow- 
ing snade  tree,*is  given  up  by  all  who  have  seen  it, 
to  equal  in  beauiy  the  lovely  "Southern  Magno- 
lia." Seventy-five  to  one  hundred  blue  flowers 
grow  in  a  cluster,  each  flower  being  as  large  as  the 
largest  "  morning  glory,' '  with  a  texture  as  fine  as 
a  tulip,  and  as  fragrant  as  a  hyacinth.  A  single 
cluster  of  flowers  would  almost  fill  a  half  bushel 
measure — a  splendid  boquet.  The  foliage  is  of 
monstrous  size,  a  single  leaf  measuring  over  seven 
feet  in  circumference.  Tree  hardy,  will  bloom  in 
four  jears  from  the  seed  ;  can  be  easily  raised  from 
seed.  My  tree,  from  which  the  seed  is  taken,  is 
eleven  years  old,  and  is  over  fifty  feet  in  height. — 
A  full  description  was  given  last  year  of  this  tree 
in  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  Pomeroy's  La  Crosse 
Democrat,  Cincinnati  Daily  Times  and  Manchester 
Gazette.  A  package  of  one  hundred  seeds,  with 
full  directions  for  cultivation,  sent  to  any  address 
for  fifty  cents. 

Fine  young  Trees,  two  to  four  feet  high,  carefully 
packed  and  delivered  at  Express  free  of  cost.  Price, 
One  Tree  $1.50;  Two  Trees  $2  25;  Six  Trees  (with 
one  extra  to  getter  up  of  club)  §6.    No  C.  0.  D. 

Send  for  circular,  giving  full  description  of  the 
Tree,  how  to  raise  from  Seed,  &c. 

Address,  C.  C.  COOLEY, 

li*  Manchester,  Adams  County,  Ohio. 


HOWELL'S  POINT 

FeUIT  FAilM  AflO  NURSEK 


The  subscriber  oflfers  for  sale  130,000 
PEACH  TREES  of  standard  varieties.— 
Also,  Dwarf  and  Standard  PEAR  TREES 
and  APPLE  TREES  by  the  quantity. 
150,000  RASPBERRY  and  BLACK- 
BERRY Plants;  20,000  GRAPE  VINES; 
Asparagus,  Osage  Orange,  and  all  kinds  of 
Nursery  stock  at  wholesale  or  retail. 

N.  BARNARD, 

nov-6t*  £till  Pond,  Kent  County,  Md. 


The  Place  to  Advertise. 


Dealers  in  Machinery,  Agricultural  Implements, 
Fertilizers,  &c.,  who  seek  Georgia  and  Alabama 
trade  will  find  the 

FAEMEE  AND  AETISAN, 

(An   Iliiastratecl   ^Veelvly  Joiarnal,) 
A  capital  advertising  medium.    Several  thousand 
extra  copies  will  be  distributed  at  the  various  South- 
ern Fairs  in  October  and  November. 

Address,  A,  ATKINSON,  Pub'r, 

61*  AmSNS,  GA. 


THE  MARYLAND  FAEMtll^. 


ESTABLISHED  1843. 

RELIABLE  FERTILIZERS. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

ISTo.  145  WEST  PH^TT  STREET, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  mmm  ooe 

Super-Phosphate. 

 :o:  

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  KNOWN ! 


PRICE  $60  PER  TON  OF  2000  POUNDS. 

 :o:  

PURE  GROUND  BONE— $41  per  2000  lbs. 

PREPARED  LAND  PLASTER— $2.00  per  bbl.  of  320  lbs. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

MEXICAN  and  NAVASSA  GUANOES, 
Fine  Ground  S.  Carolina  Bone  Phosphate 
LAND  SALT,  ' 
LIME,  SULPHURIC  ACID. 
AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS. 
A  stock  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 
TERMS  CASH. 

Our  Fertilizer  Manual  containiDg  Testimonials,  Analysis  and  most  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  application  of  manures,  will  be  promptly  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

£.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  S^eds,  Fertilizers,  &c. 

145.  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEK. 


BONE 


The  subscriber  has  just  erected  at  his  farm,  near 
the  city,  the  most  improved  machinery  for  making 

BONE  DUST, 

And  is  now  ready  to  fill  orders  for  any  quantity, 
which  will  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
Bone  Dust  will  be  finer  than  any  heretofore  made  by 
him,  (no  chemical  process  resorted  to. )  enabling  the 
farmer  or  planter  to  sow  it  with  the  Drill. 

Mr.  SAMCEIi  SANDS, 

Well  known  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  the  former  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer and  Rural  Register,  will  have  charge  of  his  of- 
fice, No.  63  S.  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt,  and  will 
be  happy  to  receive  the  visits  or  orders  of  his  old 
friends. 

$45  PER  TON,  put  in  new  bags.  No  charge  for 
bags.  Farmers  and  others  are  invited  to  visit  my 
works.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  My  men  have 
nothing  nice  to  perform,  therefore  I  have  no  ''non 
admittance"  signs  on  my  premises.  Persons  are 
free  to  examine  my  factory,  and  the  modus  operandi 
of  Dust-making. 

1  cannot  afford  to  pay  5,  10  or  20  per  cent,  to 
commission  merchants,  as  my  profits  do  not  exceed 
10  per  cent.  Bone  Dust,  as  manufactured  by  me, 
is  A  simple^  and  its  quality  cannot  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  price. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

OFFICE,  63  SOUTH  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt, 

Or        Cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  Sts. 
aug-6t  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


TOWLES  POINT 
NURSERY   AND    FRUIT  FARM, 

On  the  Rappahannock  River,  Va. 

We  offer  for  sale  a  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear, 
Peach,  Cherry,  Plum  and  small  Fruits. 

150.000  Apple. 
25.000  Peach. 
50.000  Grape  Vines. 
200. OOO  Strawberry. 
200.000  Apple  Seedlings. 

50.000  Osange  Orange. 
Send  for  pric«  list.  Address 

JOHN  C.  TOWLES  &  CO. 
Office,  145  W.  Baltimore  Street, 
june-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 


Bred  and  For  Sale  by 

GEO,  B.  HICKMAN, 

WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  PENN, 
'^^^S-nd  for  a  Circular  and  Price  List. 

nov-3t 


Book  and  Job  Printing  of  every  description 
•xecated  at  this  office. 


GEORGE  PAGE  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Patent  Portable  Cicculur  Saw  Wu, 

Stationary  and  Portable 

STEASVI  ENGINES 

GRIST  MILLS,  dc. 
No.  5  Schroeder  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


^^^Sendfor  Catalogues  and  Piice-Lists 

june-ly 


Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 


For  the  Delicate  Skin  of  Ladies  and  Children. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Pomona  Nursery. 

?200,000 

Two  year  old  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  and  other 
Plants  for  sale.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of  56 
pages.    It  tells  what  and  how  to  plant. 

WM.  PARRY, 
dec-4t  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

$1,000  PER  WEEK 

Can  be  made  on  the  quiet  by  parties  who  are  up  to 
snuff,  without  interferrinpj  with  other  business. — 
Address,  confidentially,  THOMAS  MORGAN  &  CO., 
59T  Broadway,  New  York.  dec-3t 


l:flE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Mamifaeturers  and  Dealers  in 

JGRILTCBAL  iPllENTS 

AND  MACHINERY, 

NO.  145  WEST  PRATT  STREET, 


OPPOSITE  THE  MALTBY  HOUSE, 


Keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  everything  usually  found  in  an 
Agricultural  Store,  as  a  part  of  which  we  mention, 

Plows  of  every  kind  us3d  to  any  extent  in  the  South, 

s  I       TTfirsA  Pf>WAr.<5  flnd  ThrpsViprs  nf 


Harrows, 
Cultivators, 

Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines, 
Corn  and  Cob  Crushers, 
Vegetable  Cutters, 
Chain  Pumps, 

Clothes  Washers  and  Wringers, 

Churns, 

Store  Trucks, 

Cider  and  Wine  Mills, 

Hominy  Mills, 

Grindstones, 

Axes,  Shovels, 


Horse  Powers  and  Threshers,  of  a  varie- 
ty of  patterns. 
Corn  Shellers, 
Hay  Cutters, 
Hydraulic  Rams, 
Stump  Pulleis, 
Smut  Machines, 
Apple  Parers, 
Horse  Hay  Rakes, 
Farm  Bells, 
Hay  Presses, 
Hoes,  Rakes, 
Wheelbarrows,  &q. 


Excelsior  Reaper  and  Mower,  Grant's  Celebrated  Grain  Cradles,  Dunn  Edge 
Tool  Co.'s  Scythes,  Eagle  Wheel  Rake,  American  Sorgho 
Machinery,  &e. 

And  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

HOHTMHIBY  BMEIWM  WHEIT  FAN. 

Sole  Agents  for  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Columbia  for* 

THE  SPRAGUE  MOWING  MACHINE, 

Tlie  most  perfect  !Mower  in  nse.  IPrice  ^lOO. 

jan-tf 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMEll, 


F 


REE  ! — Send  for  a  Specimen. 


A  full  Catalogue  of  our  Standard,  Miscellaneous 
and  Illuatrated  Juvenile  Books,  or  specimen  num- 
bers of  Oliver  Optic's  Magazine,  sent  by  mail  free. 
LEE  &  SHEPHARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEPHARD  &  DILLINGHAM, 

No.  49  Green  Street,  New  York. 
Where  a  complete  stock  of  all  publications 
may  be  found.  jan-2tsh 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Pure  Blood  Short  Horn,  (Durham,)  Devon,  Al- 
derney  and  Ayrshire  Calves,  Merino,  Southdown 
and  Cotswold  Sheep,  Cashmere  Goats,  Imported 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Berkshire  and  Sefton  Pigs  and  all 
Choice  Breeds  of  Poultry  for  sale. 

Send  tor  Circulars  and  Prices. 

Address,  N.  P.  BOYEPv  &  CO. 

oct-3t  Parkesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 


IRON  AND  WIRE 


Iron  Ox  Hurdle  Fence,  Iron  Sheep  Hurdle  Fence, 
Wire  Webbing  for  Sheep  and  Poultry  Yaras,  Ircn 
Farm  Gates,  Guards  for  Stable  Divisions,  Store 
Fronts,  Factories,  &c.,  Tree  Guards,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL WIRE  WORK  for  Porches,  Green  Houses, 
&c.;  WIRE  RAILING  for  Cottage,  Garden  and 
Cemetery  enclosures;  Mosquito  Netting  and  every 
variety  of  WIRE  WORK.  Every  informa 

tion  furnished  by  manufacturers. 

M.  WALKER  &  SONS, 

feb-ly    No.  11  N.  6th  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MORRIS  «fe  TRIJURLi:, 

Proprietors  of  the  old  original 

BALTIMOilE  BURR  MILL  STOi\E  WORKS 

EHtabllshed  1815, 

Importers,  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 
FRENCH,  BURR  and  other  MILL 
'STORES.  «^ 
_  BOLTING  CLOTHS.— Best  quality  An- 
kiT  Urand,  by  the  piece  or  cut  to  order,  and  sent  by 
express  to  any  Station  on  Steamboat  or  Railroad 
lines.  SMUT  MACHINES,  BELTING  and  Mill 
furnishing  Goods  generally. 

WEaT  FALLS  AVENUE, 
ieb-ly  Near  Pratt  Street  Bridge,  Baltimore. 


HENRY  GIBSON, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

TUBULAR  DRAINS, 

IN  GtAZED  STONEWARE. 

DRAIN  TILES. 

LOCUST  POINT, 

Baltimore. 

apr-6m 


LEACHED  ASHES! 
LEACHED  ASHES!! 

5000  to  10,000  Bushels  Leached  Ashes,  for  sale  by 
JAMES  WEBB, 
Soap  and  Candle  Factory, 
Corner  Chew  and  Ensor  Streets, 
mar-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


BELMONT 


stock:  F^njyc. 


I  am  breeding  thorough  bred  Horses,  the  Imported 
Percheron  Norman  Horses,  and  the  Black  Hawk 
Branch  of  the  Morgan  Stock,  for  sale.  Also  Pure 
bred  Short  Horn  Cattle,  Chester  White  and  Albe- 
marle Improved  Swine,  (the  latter  a  cross  of  Wo- 
burn  and  Chester  Whites, )  and  Bramah  Fowls  for 
sale.  S.  W.  FICKLIN, 

june-ly  near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


RARE  CHANCE  :-HANEY'S  JOURNAL,  a  hand- 
some 16  page  illustrated  fanuiy  p.iper,  combining  en- 
tertainment and  proHt,  will  he  sent  on  trial  to  an.v  nei/)  sub- 
scriber three  months  lor  the  nominal  sum  of  TEN  CENTS. 
Exposure  ol  Humbugs  in  every  number.  Single  copies  of 
newsdealers  only.  JESSE  IIANEY  &  CO  ,  llU  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

PAINTERS  Manual,  a  complete  and  practical  guide, 
giving  best  method  and  latest  improvements  in  nouse 
painting,  sign  paintii:g,  graining,  varnishing,  polishing, 
staining,  gilding,  glazing,  silvering,  Grecian  oil-painting, 
Chinese  painting,  Oriental  painting,  &c.  Also  principles 
ol  glass  staining,  harmony  and  contrast  of  colors,  with  phi- 
losophy, theories  and  i)ractices  of  color,  &c.  Includes  also 
practical  paper  hanging,  50  cts. 

Watchmaker  and  Jeweler's  Manual,  25c.;  Soapmaker's 
Manual,  26c.;  Horeshoer's  Manual,  25c.  All  practical 
books  lor  practical  men.  Sold  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  by 
mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  JESSE  HANEY  k 
Co.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 


